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JOHN B. DOOLIN 
1879 — 1939 


By Robert L. Williams 


John B. Doolin, born March 9, 1879 in Caldwell County, Mis- 
souri, was the son of John and Alice (Tobin) Doolin. Hig grand- 
father, John Doolin, was born in Ireland about 1816 and emigrated. 
and settled in Caldwell County, Missouri, where he died on De- 
cember 24, 1891. His mother, Alice Tobin, came from Ganaoque, 
Ontario, Canada, and taught school at Cameron in said county, 
where she married his father, John Doolin, by whom she had four 
sons, John B., the oldest, and three others who died in infancy. 
The father and the three children were interred at Cameron, Mis- 
souri, and the mother later died at Mitchell, South Dakota, with 
interment there. 


John B. Doolin was seven years old when bereaved by death 
of his parents, and then lived with O. C. Crawford, his guardian. 
He attended the local schools, graduating from the Cameron High 
School, and when not so engaged worked on a farm, until twenty 
years of age, and then came to Oklahoma Territory and settled 
at Alva in Woods County, establishing himself in the clothing busi- 
ness with C. M. Deppen. 


Having reached the age of 21 years, and being affiliated with 
the Democratic Party, he was given the Democratic-Populist fusion 
nomination for register of deeds for said county, which then em- 
braced the territory now in Alfalfa and Major counties, in addition 
to the greater part of what is now Woods County. Canvassing with 
a team and buggy he personally met practically every voter, and 
being elected served the two-year term. 


The late Judge Jesse J. Dunn, Pat J. Oates, Judge Jeff Bower, 
Henry France and others for county attorney, sheriff, judge, treas- 
urer, etc., were on that ticket, the majority of whom later attained 
suecess professionally, politically, and in business—Dunn as chief 
justice of the Oklahoma Supreme Court and as a lawyer, and Oates 
as assistant sergeant of arms of the Constitutional Convention, and 
assistant warden of the Oklahoma Penitentiary at McAlester, where 
he was killed in a prison outbreak, and Doolin became a leader in 
business and politics. The late Roy Stafford and Clark Hudson, then 
operating a newspaper at Alva, gave them their support, and aft- 
erward each reached eminence in the state as newspaper men. 
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Whilst he was register of deeds many townsites within the 
bounds of Woods County in the Cherokee Outlet were laid out and 
platted, and thereby the emoluments of his office were greatly in- 
creased, 


His first entry into Oklahoma territorial-wide politics was at 
the democratic convention of 1904 when Frank Matthews of Man- 
gum was nominated as a democratic candidate for delegate to Con- 
gress, and Doolin then and there, prominently and actively par- 
ticipating, when Dunn was regarded as a promising dark horse, as 
promoted by his friend, Doolin, and others—each made extensive 
personal and political acquaintances and attachments which con- 
tinued after the erection of the state. 


When the first state political campaign for Governor of the new 
state opened, the territorial organization under the leadership of 
Dunn and Doolin supported Lee Cruce of Ardmore, Doolin manag- 
ing his campaign, and though Cruce did not succeed at that time in 
winning the nomination, Doolin established his reputation as a skill- 
ful manager and leader. In 1910 Cruce in the succeeding campaign 
for democratic nomination as a candidate for Governor was success- 
ful, in which Doolin assisted John R. Williams as manager who 
had been his assistant in the prior campaign. Cruce was elected and 
appointed Doolin state game warden and he discharged the duties 
with a high standard of ideals, especially as to outdoor and wild 
life.t 


After the close of his term of office as register of deeds, not 
being a candidate for re-election, he entered into the abstract and 
title business with John H. Schaefer, which continued until Schaef- 
er’s death, and then by Doolin until his death. From time to time 
as occasion arose he took on new business responsibilities, associated 
with many organizations. For years vice-president of the Aetna 
Building and Loan Association of Topeka, Kansas; for a time di- 
rector of the Oklahoma branch of the Federal Reserve Bank at Okla- 
homa City and later of the Federal Reserve Bank of the 10th Dis- 
trict of Kansas City, and of the State Board of Building and Loan 
Associations of Oklahoma; a vice-president and director of the 
Beaver-Meade Englewood Railroad; president of the Schaefer-Doolin 
Mortgage Company of Alva; a director of the M-K-T Railroad ; 
vice-president of the Canadian Valley Gas Company; active in the 
Alva Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary Club, and connected 


with every movement for the betterment of his city, county, and 
state, including agriculture. 


From the erection of the state he was actively connected with 
the state and national Democratic organizations—in 1908 assistant 


_ Daily Oklahoman, August 13, 1916; Alva Pioneer, March 18, 1910; Alva 
Pioneer, August 19, 1910; Daily Oklahoman, March 21, 1911. 
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treasurer of the National organization with headquarters at Chicago; 
in 1912 assistant treasurer in the national headquarters at Chicago, 
and in 1916 at New York City, and practically in every campaign 
in his quiet, courteous and diplomatic way, he either directed or 
aided candidacies in primaries, neither duplicating nor bringing 
about complications. 


A strong supporter of the state college at Alva, a Mason, Elk, 
and a director of the Oklahoma Historical Society, his leadership 
and assistance was relied on. 


On July 3, 1913, at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, he was united in 
‘Imarriage with Miss Leo Museller. To this union came two children, 
to-wit, John B., Jr., born May 25, 1918, and James Museller, born 
June 24, 1920. The widow and both sons survive him. He died on 
December 30, 1939, interment at Alva. 


As a fine citizen, faithful and devoted husband and father, he 
will be remembered. His contribution to his state and nation was 
uplifting and beneficial.? 


2 Daily Oklahoman, June 16, 1907; Daily Oklahoman, August 15, 1916; Daily 
Oklahoman, January 13, 1940; Alva Review-Courier, January 1, 1940; Alva Daily 
Record, December 31, 1939. 
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THE GOVERNORS OF OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 


By JoHN BartTLeETT MESERVE 


An amendment inserted in the Appropriation Act of Congress 
of March 2, 1889 released a portion of the Oklahoma country to 
settlement and President Benjamin Harrison on March 23, by proe- 
lamation fixed the date of actual opening as April 22, 1889. No 
provision being inserted for local government a condition approach- 
ing chaos ensued. The laws of the United States as they applied 
to unorganized territory were the sole statutory regulations to pro- 
tect the early settlers. These laws, vague and inadequate, were 
reinforced by self-imposed regulations which were enforced by an 
overwhelming public sentiment or by the cool prowess of gunmen. 
This situation was relieved by the passage of the Organie Act of 
May 2, 1890, by Congress, which featured the formation of the 
Territory of Oklahoma and on May 22, 1890, Major George W. 
Steele assumed the task of organizing the new territory as its first 
governor. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON STEELE 
May 22, 1890 — October 18, 1891. 


The first territorial governor, a son of Asbury and Marie 
Louise Steele, was born in Fayette County, Indiana on December 13, 
1839 and was educated in the local public schools later completing 
his academic studies at the Ohio Wesleyan University. He read 
law and was admitted to the bar and practiced law at Hartfort 
City, Indiana until the outbreak of the Civil War when he was mus- 
tered into the 12th Indiana Regiment in the Union Army as a vol- 
unteer on May 2, 1861, and later transferred to the 101st Indiana 
Regiment and served until the conclusion of the war. After being 
with Sherman in his ‘‘March to the Sea’’ he was mustered out as a 
Lieutenant Colonel in July, 1865 and later commissioned and served 
as a Major in the 14th Regiment of United States Infantry in the 
regular army in the West from February 23, 1866 to February, 
1876. At the conclusion of this service he returned to Indiana and 
established himself in business at Marion from which locality as a 
republican he was elected to Congress where he served from March 
4, 1883 to March 3, 1889. 

Reports of disordered political conditions probably influenced 
the designation of a seasoned army officer to compose the situation 
im the Oklahoma country and President Benjamin Harrison appointed 
Major Steele as the initial governor of the Territory of Oklahoma 
and on May 22, 1890 the oath of office was administered to the new 
executive at Guthrie where rather elaborate inauguration services 


~~ 4 Dan, W. Peery, “The First Two Years,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI 
278 et seq.; B83 et seq. and 419 et seq. f 5 > PP- 
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were held. The task committed to Governor Steele was difficult and 
unusual as he supplemented the orderly processes of government 
for the disorderly situation which confronted him. His extended 
experience in military affairs fitted him most capably for the service. 
The First Territorial Legislature provoked further trouble for the 
governor by employing the major portion of its time in efforts to 
remove the capital from Guthrie. Bills to effect such removal, first 
to Oklahoma City and then to Kingfisher were promptly vetoed by 
the governor. He urged and supported the University as estab- 
lished at Norman and the Normal School at Edmond and the A. 
and M. College at Stillwater and the inauguration of a public school 
system. 

Governor Steele resigned as governor effective on October 18, 
1891 and returned to Marion, Indiana and again was returned to 
Congress serving from March 4, 1895 to March 3, 1903. He was a 
member of the Board of Managers of the National Military Home 
at Marion from April 21, 1890 to December 10, 1904 and functioned 
as governor of that institution from December 11, 1904.to.May 31, 
1915 when he resigned. fr 

Major Steele married Marietta HE. Swayzee {fm 1866., Death 
closed his engaging life at Marion, Grant County, ‘Indiana’ on July 
12, 1922. He rests in the Odd Fellows Cemetery near that city. 

The first governor of Oklahoma was a major character and en- 
joyed a highly distinguished career. His brief tenure of seventeen 
months as Governor of the Territory of Oklahoma was just another 
incident in his engaging life. He was a most capable executive and 
his unafraid service to the territory must not be minimized.? 


ABRAHAM JEFFERSON SEAY 
February 1, 1892 — May 7, 1893. 

The second territorial governor, a son of Cam and Lucy J. Seay, 
was born at Amherst Court House, Amherst County, Virginia on 
November 28, 1832. He came from an English ancestry which land- 
ed at Jamestown, Virginia in 1642. When he was three years of 
age, his parents removed to Osage County, Missouri where his father 
engaged in farming. In the winter of 1853-4, young Seay engaged 
in construction work of the Missouri Pacific Railroad and from: his 
earnings promoted his efforts to educate himself. He attended the 
public schools in the country and in the spring of 1855 enrolled as 
a student at Steelville Academy. His ambition to complete his 
education at this academy was postponed by the death of his father 
leaving to him the task of assisting his mother to care for the family 
of eleven children. He alternated his efforts between teaching a 
country school and working on the farm. Young Seay read law at 
intervals and in August, 1860 removed to Cherryville, Crawford 


2Dan W. Peery, “George W. Steele,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XII, pp. 383 
et seq.; “The First Two Years,’ Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VIII, pp. 94 et seq. 
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County, Missouri where he entered a law office and in April, 1861 
was admitted to the bar. At the very outbreak of the Civil War, 
Abraham J. Seay enlisted in voluntary military service in the Union 
Army. In the latter part of 1861, he assisted in enlisting a com- 
pany which became a part of the 32nd Missouri Infantry commanded 
by Col. John C. Phelps. From a private, Seay was promoted suc- 
cessively to captain, major, lieutenant colonel and was mustered 
out of service at the conclusion of the war as colonel of his regi- 
ment. His service was outstanding. He fought at Elkhorn Tavern, 
Vicksburg, Jackson, Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, Missionary 
Ridge, Atlanta, Savannah, Bentonville, Columbia and at Raleigh, 
North Carolina at the time of the surrender of Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston. Upon his return from the war, he was appointed county 
attorney of Crawford County and later was advanced to cireuit 
attorney but retired in 1870 and entered the general practice. In 
1875, Colonel Seay was elected circuit judge of the 9th Missouri 
District and at the expiration of his six-year term, was reelected. 
He declined a third term preferring to resume his private practice. 
Soon after his retirement from the bench, however, he entered the 
banking business and became president of a newly organized bank at 
Union, Missouri which position he retained until his death. He in- 
vested heavily in the First National Bank of Rolla, Missouri and later 
became president of that institution and held such position until his 
demise. 

At the time of the appointment of Major Steele as the first 
governor of Oklahoma Territory, President Harrison appointed 
Judge Abraham J. Seay as an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the territory. This position he capably filled and ocecu- 
pied at the time of his appointment to the governorship of the 
territory. Some delay was occasioned by the President in naming a 
successor to Governor Steele who had resigned effective October 18, 
1891. It was not until February 1, 1892 that Judge Seay resigned 
from the judiciary and was sworn in as governor at Guthrie. Not 
much of lingering importance occurred during the brief adminis- 
tration of Governor Seay save the opening of the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Indian country on April 19, 1892 which served to enlarge 
the available territorial domain. His tenure as governor was ter- 
minated by the appointment of William C. Renfrow by President 
Cleveland, and who qualified on May 7, 1893.3 

Governor Seay made his home at Kingfisher and on November 
23, 1899 he organized the Central State Bank of Kingfisher. This 
mstitution was subsequently changed to the First National Bank. On 
October 26, 1904 this bank was taken over by the Kingfisher National 
Bank, Governor Seay remaining as president. The governor was a 
member of the Episcopal Church and of the masonic fraternities 


3 “Autobiographical Sketch of Abraham Jeffer Seay,” edited b 
Peery, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVII, pp. 35 Apes oR 
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and an active member of the G. A. R. He was a public spirited 
citizen and in 1908 constructed and presented to the Kingfisher 
College an industrial home. Some few years prior to his death, the 
old governor, by an accident, suffered a fractured hip bone. This 
injury assumed a serious phase requiring him to the use of a wheel 
chair for the remainder of his days. In 1909, he purchased a home 
at Long Beach, California to which he removed and where he passed 
away on December 12, 1915. His remains were returned to Okla- 
homa for burial and interred in the cemetery at Kingfisher, where 
his grave is suitably marked. Touching masonic services were held 
at the Masonic Temple at Guthrie which were attended by Gov. 
Robert L. Williams and his official staff.4 

Governor Abraham J. Seay was distinctively a self-made man 
and a high measure of success rewarded his business ventures. He 
is reputed to have left an estate of between four and five hundred 
thousand dollars in value at the time of his death. The governor 
never married but was survived by numerous brothers and sisters 
and their descendants. 

WiuuiaAmM Cary RENFROW 
May 7, 1893 — May 24, 1897. 

The third territorial governor was born at Smithfield, Johnston 
County, North Carolina on March 15, 1845. He attended the public 
schools which he left at the age of 17 years to enter the Confederate 
army in the Civil War, and on February 25, 1862, enlisted in 
Company C of the 50th Regiment of North Carolina Infantry at 
Smithfield and was mustered into service at Camp Mangum on 
April 21, 1862, as a 2nd sergeant but subsequently was promoted 
to Ist sergeant. Robert Darius Lunsford was captain of Company 
C and Marshall D. Craton was the colonel of the 50th regiment at 
the time of his enlistment. The last muster rolls of his company 
available show that for July and August, 1864 young Renfrow was 
being present. 

After his return from the war, William C. Renfrow removed 
from North Carolina to the vicinity of Russellville, Pope County, 
Arkansas where in 1865 he married Jennie B. York of Judsonia, 
Arkansas on October 17, 1875. He functioned as a deputy county 
official at Russellville in the 1880s. Upon the opening of Okla- 
homa for settlement in 1889, he located at Norman where he was 
engaged in the banking business in association with T. M. Richard- 
son of Oklahoma City. President Cleveland appointed William C. 
Renfrow as governor of Oklahoma Territory and on May 7, 1893 the 
oath of office was administered to him at Guthrie. He was a dem- 
ocrat, being the only governor from that party during the terri- 
torial days. The outstanding event of his administration was the 
opening of the Cherokee Outlet on September 16, 1893. It was 
during his tenure that the Oklahoma Historical Society was formed 


4 Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla., January 1, 1916. 
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and on February 21, 1895, Governor Renfrow approved an act con- 
stituting that society as trustee for Oklahoma Territory. He was 
succeeded by Cassius M. Barnes who entered office on May 24, 1897. 

After his retirement from office, Governor Renfrow lived in 
Kansas City, Missouri for a few years, but later becoming engaged 
in the lead and zine business in northeastern Oklahoma removed to 
Miami, Oklahoma where he operated his mining business under the 
Renfrow Mining and Royalty Company and became an extensive 
owner of lead and zine properties. Some two years prior to his 
death he embarked in the oil and gas business in the Mexia field 
in Texas where he spent a considerable portion of his time. His 
business ventures were highly successful. 

Governor Renfrow passed away while sitting in the lobby of the 
Massey Hotel at Bentonville, Arkansas on January 31, 1922, while 
enroute from Miami to Russellville on account of the illness of his 
brother. His body rests in the cemetery at Russellville, Arkansas 
by the side of his wife who died some years before.® 

The governor was a worthwhile character. His administration 
of public affairs as well as his extensive business engagements were 
marked by the highest integrity. 

Casstus McDonaLp BARNES 
May 24, 1897 — April 15, 1901. 

The fourth territorial governor, a son of Henry Hogan and 
Semantha (Boyd) Barnes, was born in Livingston County, New 
York on August 25, 1845. In his early life his parents removed to 
Michigan where his public school training was supplemented by his 
attendance as a student at the Wesleyan Seminary at Albion, 
Michigan. Early in life he took up telegraphy making his initial 
effort at Leavenworth, Kansas at the age of fifteen years. The 
young lad became a volunteer Union soldier in the Civil War when 
but sixteen, serving in the Military Telegraph and Engineering 
Corps. His service extended through the duration of the war 
during _a portion of which time he served as secretary to Gen. 
Nathaniel Lyons. After the conclusion of the war he removed to 
Little Rock, Arkansas and in 1876 again removed to Ft. Smith 
where he accepted a position as Chief Deputy United States Marshal 
in the court then presided over by Judge Isaac C. Parker. This 
position he held until 1886. During the years of his residence in 
Arkansas, Mr. Barnes enjoyed an immediate political contact with 
the Clayton family the influence of which was quite dominant in 
political circles in the Southwest. It was probably through the in- 
fluence of Hon. Powell Clayton that he was appointed Receiver of 
the United States Land Office at Guthrie, in 1890, which occasioned 
his removal to the new territory. This position, he held for four 
years. During these years, he read law and was admitted to prac- 
tice in 1893. He served as a member of the 8rd Legislature of 


5 Miami Daily Record-Herald, Miami, Oklahoma, February 1, 1922. 
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Oklahoma Territory in 1895 and was speaker of the house during 
its Session. He was a member of the 4th Legislature in 1897. 

President McKinley appointed him as governor of Oklahoma 
Territory and on May 24, 1897 Cassius M. Barnes formally took the 
oath of office. The four years of his tenure evidenced little of en- 
during interest save as the determined governor defeated extravagant 
gestures of the 6th Legislature to create numerous additional ter- 
ritorial institutions. The suggestion has been offered that this 
legislative effort was undertaken in view of a rapidly growing po- 
tentiality of the formation of the State of Oklahoma which would 
include the Indian Territory. The governor promptly vetoed this 
legislation. Governor Barnes retired from office on April 15, 1901 
when William M. Jenkins took the oath of office as hig successor. 
The governor continued his residence at Guthrie where he was 
president of the Logan County Bank. He was elected to and 
served as mayor of Guthrie in 1903-5 and again in 1907-9.8 


Cassius M. Barnes married Elizabeth Mary Bartlett of North 
Adams, Massachusetts, at Little Rock, Arkansas on June 4, 1868. 
She was a daughter of Liberty Bartlett and Charlotte Pennyman, 
his wife, and was born on June 9, 1845 and passed away at Guthrie 
on May 27, 1908. He married Rebecca Borney, a widow, in 
Chicago, in 1910 and established his residence at Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas where his wife was engaged as an instructress in a girl’s sem- 
inary and where he again became a postal telegraph operator. Some 
years later his health began to fail causing his removal to New 
Mexico where he passed away at Albuquerque on February 18, 
1925. His body was returned to Guthrie and interred in the 
Summit View Cemetery near that city. 


Governor Barnes was a member of the Episcopal Church having 
served as senior warden of the Guthrie church for many years. He 
was an active affiliate of both the Scottish and York rites of the 
masonic fraternity. He belonged to the Elks society.’ 


6 Cassius B. Barnes, a son of Governor Barnes, was appointed to the Naval 
Academy in 1891; graduated in 1895; served as Ensign in Admiral Sampson’s. 
blockading fleet of the Cuban coast in 1898. He was retired in 1912 with the rank 
of commander but in 1917 was called back into active duty as instructor at the 
Navy Academy during World War I. He is now (1942) living in retirement in 
Manhasset, Long Island. 

Henry C. Barnes, a son of Governor Barnes, was captain of company “I,” First 
Territorial Voluntary Infantry, 1898-9; reentered the military service 1890 as Ist 
Lt. in the 34th Vol. Inf.; was in service in the Philippine Insurrection in 1895-1901; 
promoted to captain and decorated with a silver star for gallantry in action; later 
was transferred to the coast artillery corps where he was raised to the grade of 
Colonel of Artillery. Now living in retirement at Hollywood, California. 

Henry C. Barnes Jr., a son of Henry C. Barnes, was born in his grandfather’s 
home in Guthrie. Appointed to the U. S. Military Academy from Oklahoma; served 
as a Ist Lt. of Infantry in the American Expeditionary forces in World War I. 
Was cited twice for gallantry in action. Is now (1942) a Lt. Col. serving with the 
3rd army corps. 

7 Guthrie Daily Leader, February 19, 1925. 
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WinwiAM Minter JENKINS 


April 16, 1901— November 30, 1901. 


The fifth territorial governor, a son of Henry J. and Lydia 
(Miller) Jenkins, was born at Alliance, Stark County, Ohio on 
April 25, 1856. He was educated in the public schools, later at- 
tending Mt. Union College at Alliance. Young Jenkins taught 
school in Stark County in 1876-8 and on December 21, 1878 mar- 
ried Delphina White of Doublin, Indiana. She was born on July 
7, 1855 and passed away on August 18, 1932. He removed to 
Shelby County, Iowa in 1880 where he was admitted to the bar in 
1883. In 1884 he established his residence at Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas where he engaged in the practice of law and where he func- 
tioned as a delegate to the Republican National Convention in 1888. 
When the Cherokee Outlet was opened to settlement on September 
16, 1893, William M. Jenkins made the race and secured a home- 
stead in Kay County. President McKinley appointed him as See- 
retary of the territory in June, 1897 which position he ecapably 
filled for four years. The president elevated him to the governorship 
and on April 15, 1901, William M. Jenkins took the oath of office. 
An important event in his brief administration was the opening of 
the Comanche-Kiowa-Apache and the Wichita-Caddo Indian reser- 
vations to settlement in August, 1901. 

Whispered slander challenged the fidelity of Governor Jenkins 
in a renewal of certain contracts for the care of the insane. These 
whisperings developed into a furious opposition to the governor 
immediately after the death of President McKinley on September 
14, 1901 and his immediate removal was demanded by an ambitious 
clique. President Roosevelt not affording the governor an oppor- 
tunity for explanation and defense, summarily removed him from 
office and appointed Thompson B. Ferguson who qualified on No- 
vember 30, 1901. Those were the days when Teddy was carving 
his big stick. The brief tenure was a personal tragedy. William 
M. Jenkins was a man of high character and no taint of official 
corruption ever actually attended him either before or during his 
term as governor of Oklahoma Territory. Gov. Thompson B. Fer- 
guson who succeeded him reported to the Secretary of the Interior 
that William M. Jenkins had ‘‘suffered a great injustice.’’ He was 
a Christian character being an ardent member and elder of the 
Presbyterian church of which church his wife who passed away in 
August, 1932, was a minister. He was a 32nd degree mason. 

Subsequent to his retirement, Governor Jenkins spent a few 
years in California but upon his return to Oklahoma, settled at 
Sapulpa and in 1920 was elected Court Clerk of Creek County. He 
passed away at Sapulpa on October 19, 1941 and is buried in the 
South Heights Cemetery near that eity.8 


8 Tulsa Daily World, October 20, 1941. 
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THompPson BentTON FeEreuson 


November 30, 1901— January 5, 1906. 


The sixth territorial governor was born near Des Moines, Iowa 
on March 17, 1857. When but a year old, his parents removed to 
Emporia, Kansas where his mother passed away in 1860. His father 
enlisted in the Union army in the Civil War at its inception and the 
young lad was reared by an older sister. The public schools were 
the source of his education and by teaching school he financed his 
course through the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia. As a 
young man, he became an earnest Bible student and studied for the 
ministry, and was ordained and after a short career as a Methodist 
minister, removed to Chautauqua County, Kansas where he taught 
school for nine years and’ where he married Elva Shartel at Sedan, 
Kansas on June 9, 1885. 


In 1889, he joined in the run into Oklahoma, staking a claim 
near Oklahoma City which he later sold and returned to Sedan, 
Kansas. He again altered his career and in 1890 purchased the 
Sedan Republican which he edited for two years. It was during 
these years that he published his book, ‘‘The Jayhawkers,’’ being 
a story of the early history of Kansas. 

Ferguson, in October, 1892, following the opening of the Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe country for settlement, removed to Watonga, 
Oklahoma Territory, where he established the Watonga Republican 
which he continued to publish until his death. To the editing of 
this paper, he gave the best of his brave courageous life and was 
recognized as an outstanding newspaperman in the territory. He 
became one of the recognized leaders in the Republican Party and 
in 1897 was appointed postmaster of Watonga and significant of his 
leadership was his appointment to the governorship of Oklahoma 
Territory by President Theodore Roosevelt. He assumed the office 
on November 30, 1901 with no formalities save that of taking the 
official oath. 

The specter of potential statehood was already manifesting 
itself and engaging the activities of the various political elements. 
His executive functions were devoted to giving the territory an 
honest, sober and economical administration. Aside from this 
sterling service, the regime of Governor Ferguson offered no out- 
standing features, but it will abide in the annals of history as a 
most successful tenure. His term of office occasioned less criticism 
than any of the preceding administrations in the territory. The 
governor had experienced the hardships and deprivations of the early 
formative days of the territory and knew the problems which had 
confronted and still confronted the pioneer folk whose political af- 
fairs he was undertaking to guide. He possessed the qualities es- 
sential for an executive and with patient but firm resolve gave to 
the territory a splendid administration and will linger as an out- 
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standing governor of the old territory. He was succeeded by Cap- 
tain Frank Frantz who took the oath of office on January 5, 1906. 

Upon his retirement, he resumed his residence at Watonga and 
in 1907 made an unsuccessful race for Congress against his Demo- 
cratic opponent. Governor Ferguson passed away in a hospital at 
Oklahoma City on February 14, 1921. A final official tribute was 
paid in his memory in services, presided over by Gov. J. B. A. 
Robertson, conducted in the chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives at Oklahoma City, after which his remains were returned to 
‘Watonga and interred in the cemetery near that city.® 


FRANK FRANTZ 
January 5, 1906 — November 16, 1907. 


The seventh and last territorial governor, a son of Henry J. 
and Maria (Gish) Frantz, was born at Roanoke, Woodford County, 
Illinois on May 7, 1872. He was educated at the public schools 
and about two years at Eureka College. At the opening of the 
Cherokee Outlet in 1893 he came west and settled at Medford, Grant 
County, Oklahoma Territory where he briefly engaged in the lumber 
and hardware business with his brothers. He later lived in Cali- 
fornia for a short period but had removed to and was engaged in 
mining operations at Prescott, Arizona when the Spanish-American 
War broke in the spring of 1898. On May 1, 1898 he enlisted in 
the Ist United States Volunteer Cavalry famed as the ‘‘Rough 
Riders’’ and led by Col. Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Frantz entered 
the war as a Ist Lieutenant, his service being concluded with the 
rank of Captain to which he was promoted on July 1, 1898 in ree- 
ognition of his service of gallantry rendered at San Juan Hill, Cuba. 
In the storming of the Spanish fortifications in that battle the com- 
manding officer of his company was killed. Lieutenant Frantz 
immediately took over the command and led the company to a sue- 
cessful conclusion of the charge. For this heroic service he was 
referred to by President Roosevelt in his memoirs but it was not 
until 1935 that Congress belatedly acknowledged his service by 
awarding him a silver star and a citation for his bravery. The 
circumstance evolved into an abiding friendship between Captain 
Frantz and Col. Theodore Roosevelt, the Lieut. Col. of the regiment, 
who later became president. 

Upon the conclusion of his military service, Captain Frantz 
returned to Oklahoma and settled at Enid where he was named post- 
master by President Roosevelt in 1901 and two years later was ap- 
pointed Indian Agent of the Osage Agency at Pawhuska. The 
Rough Rider President again evidenced his regard for the captain 
by elevating him to the governorship of Oklahoma Territory. Govy- 
ernor Frank Frantz assumed the office on January 5, 1906 being 
the youngest governor to serve in the old territory. 


9 Watonga Republican, February 17, 1921. 
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His administration was one of routine. Approaching state- 
hood engaged the public interest and scant attention was evidenced 
toward the fading territorial regime. A state constitution was sub- 
mitted by the constitutional convention, approved by President 
Roosevelt on November 16, 1907 on which date the state govern- 
ment was inaugurated, and the regime of Governor Frantz came to 
an end. The governor had been a candidate of the Republican Party 
for the governorship of the new state but suffered defeat, Charles N. 
Haskell, the Democratic candidate, being elected. 

Shortly after his retirement from office, Governor Frantz re- 
moved to Denver, Colorado, where he remained for a few years, 
but returned to Oklahoma, established his home at Tulsa and in 
1915 became head of the Land Department of the Cosden Oil Com- 
pany. He later engaged in the oil royalty business and in 1940 
was elected a director of the Investors Royalty Company. In the 
fall of 1932, he made a final but unsuccessful political gesture in a 
race for Congress from the Ist district. 

Governor Frantz was a member of the Presbyterian Church and 
of the masonic orders. He married Matilda Evans at Enid, Okla- 
homa on April 9, 1900, who (1942) survives him. II] health over- 
took him and after a lingering illness the governor passed away at 
his home in Tulsa, on March 9, 1941, very much beloved by ‘all.1¢ 

Thus from the dusty pages of history of the old Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory is assembled briefly the life stories of its chief executives. 
Being presidential appointees, they reflected the prevailing political 
sentiment of the entire country rather than that of the territory. 
None of them was reappointed which would emphasize the situation 
that a shift of administration in Washington presaged a political 
change in Oklahoma. Obviously their response was to suggestions 
from the Nation’s capital but this preserved for them an aloofness 
from the maelstrom of local politics. The territorial governors were 
men of integrity, administered affairs economically and maintained 
an adamant posture against extravagant efforts of the Legislature. 
Due to this policy no financial obligations lingered over from one 
administration to another except on account of conditions occasioned 
for the creation of the new state. No election was held in 1906 for 
a territorial legislature and no legislature convened after March 10, 
1905 and hence no taxes were collected for territorial or state pur- 
poses for the year 1907. The indebtedness which lingered over by 
reason of this situation was later assumed and paid by the state. 

It truthfully may be said that discerning judgment was ex- 
hibited by our presidents in their selection of the chief executives 
of Oklahoma Territory.U 


10 Tulsa Daily World, March 10, 1941. 
11 Oklahoma, a History, Thoburn and Wright, Vol. II, pp. 565 et seq. 
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LEROY LONG — TEACHER OF MEDICINE 
By Basa A. HAYES 
CHAPTER 3. 


When the tall, young stripling alighted from the train in Atoka 
and saw the kind of community he had landed in, a thrill of de- 
lightful anticipation shot through his heart. He had never been 
west of the Mississippi before and the semi-foreign atmosphere of the 
Choctaw nation interested him tremendously. If he felt pangs of 
homesickness, the shining steel rails from which he came consti- 
tuted a bond between him and the civilization he had left behind 
and banished the sense of distance which might otherwise have 
existed. 

Atoka was a beautiful town, located among tree covered hills. 
It is said that it derived its name from the old Chief Atoka, who 
lived some twenty miles southeast of where the town was later built. 
According to Reverend J. S. Murrow, a Baptist clergyman and mis- 
sionary who came from Georgia in 1857 to preach among the Indians, 
it began as a country community consisting of two families and was 
finally made a post office by his request. It remained a small set- 
tlement until 1871, at which time a railroad was completed from 
Muskogee to Denison Texas. Since Atoka was a post office on the 
old Fort Smith stage coach road and was conveniently on the line 
traversed by the railroad, it was made a station and immediately 
began to grow. It became the local point of federal activity among 
the Indians and was the headquarters of federal courts at certain 
seasons of the year. It soon acquired many splendid people of the 
leading Indian families as well as fine representatives of old southern 
families, who had moved to the new territory and had there begun to 
make their fortunes. 


In 1889 Oklahoma Territory was opened to immigration and 
hordes of newcomers flocked into that territory. The resultant 
nation-wide publicity foeused attention also on Indian Territory 
and caused an influx of people and money into that otherwise more 
or less settled community. Along with them came an increase of 
all kinds of business. Atoka became the center of a great territory 
between Texas on the south and Muskogee and McAlester on the 
north. Cattle were being shipped out of Fort Smith from all over 
the Choctaw nation; coal was being mined and sold from McAlester; 
new towns were springing up; electric lights and telephone systems 
began to make their appearance in the more populous centers; and 
the great territories which later were to become the state of Okla- 
homa took form in the national consciousness. 


Along with the others came Dr. J. S. Fulton on January 2. 
1891, from the Louisville Medical College. He found much wealth as 
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well as poverty in the territory of his labors, and during the next 
two or three years he built up a practice which worked him night 
and day. In the spring of 1894 Dr. Fulton decided to go to New 
York City for some post-graduate work. There were other doctors 
in Atoka at the time, and he did not feel that he could afford to rex0) 
away and leave his patients to shift for themselves. He decided to 
write to his old school and get a substitute, who would agree not to 
remain in Atoka after he returned, When he received Dr. Kelly’s 
letter and letters of recommendation from all the other professors 
about LeRoy Long, he made arrangements for this young man to 
come and relieve him. When he reached Louisville and met Dr. 
Cochran in the clinic, Dr. Cochran asked him, ‘‘How do you like 
_Long?’”’ Dr. Fulton replied that he liked him very well but had 
seen very little of him. Cochran replied, ‘‘He is the brightest man 
who ever graduated from the Louisville School. He was my assist- 
ant and would have reached the top in Louisville.’ 

Meanwhile back in Atoka, Dr. Long immediately became busy. 
Dr. Fulton had turned over to him two teams and an extra horse, 
because in those days there was much work and few capable phy- 
Sicians, the supply in no wise equaling the demand for their gserv- 
ices. It soon became noised around that the young doctor was highly 
competent and that he had a diploma from a real medical school. 
Atoka was small enough so that within a short time he was ac- 
quainted with everyone within its bounds and even the neighboring 
communities. 

Dr. Fulton remained away for two months and returned home 
to find that his substitute had been almost as busy as he himself was 
when on the job. The young doctor had indeed made hay during 
the summer vacation. He had made more than expenses and had 
enjoyed himself hugely. Far more important than this, however, 
was the fact that he had fallen in love with a girl, whose person- 
ality added to the lure of this country and made him want to settle 
down and spend the remainder of hig days in the West. 

It came about by pure accident. On April 5, 1895, a prom- 
inent lady became violently ill and asked for the young doctor. 
Since there were no telephones, she sent a neighbor for him, a 
sprightly and attractive young school teacher, named Martha Down- 
ing. At that time his calls were written on a slate, which was 
fastened on the wall of his office beside the door. Miss Downing 
came up to this slate, wrote down the call, then hastened back to 
take care of her friend. When the doctor came a few minutes later, 
she assisted him in relieving the patient; and then and there a ro- 
mance was born. Miss Downing’s brown eyes and quick and vi- 
vacious manner drew him toward her. He was so impressed that he 
cultivated her acquaintance to the exclusion of all others and soon 
determined for himself that this was the woman whom he wished 
to make his wife. Already the pulsing strength of this great new 
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country had gotten into his blood and when in addition he fell in 
love with a woman who lived in it and was a part of it, it was 
utterly impossible for him to consider going back to the country from 
which he came. 

In spite of the fact that he loved the medical school in Louis- 
ville with its dissecting room and its library and its brilliant pro- 
fessors, he felt that Indian Territory offered him a field of activity in 
which he could be intensely happy. Accordingly he determined that 
when Dr. Fulton returned, he would seek a location and remain per- 
manently in the new country. He realized that he could not remain 
in Atoka and compete with Dr. Fulton, who had been kind enough 
to invite him in as his substitute; but he knew that there were 
numerous other locations where he could fit in and build as large a 
practice as anyone could want or need. When Dr. Fulton returned, 
therefore, he settled up his affairs with him and moved to Caddo, a 
village some twenty miles to the south. Shortly after going to 
Caddo, he became sick with typhoid fever and was brought back to 
Dr. Fulton’s home for five weeks, where he was nursed to health, 
then returned to Caddo and continued his work. : 

When Dr. Long first saw it, Caddo was a typical small town 
with one main street built along a railroad. It was begun in 1870, 
at which time it was a temporary railroad terminal, from which 
wagon trains transported supplies westward and southward. It is 
said that these wagon trains were sometimes miles and miles in ex- 
tent, and came into town, loaded, and departed with much noise 
and dust. It is supposed to have been named from a roving band 
of Caddo Indians, who came from the western plains about 1840, 
and who were very unwelcome to the Choctaws. There were per- 
haps five hundred of them in all, including women and children. 
While the Choctaws were hospitable to them in the beginning, they 
soon tired of having such permanent guests and began to try to get 
them to move out. Being unsuccessful, they turned their warriors 
loose on them and began an irregular war which lasted until all the 
Caddos were killed. 


In 1896, however, this spectacular page of the town’s history 
was over. It was a civilized place with a railroad, a post office, and 
a business district fronting the railroad tracks. It boasted a news- 
paper, and in the Caddo Banner of June 14, 1895, on page 4, col- 
umn 1, is the following paragraph: 

“Dr. Long came in from Atoka Thursday and will hereafter make Caddo his 
home. We unite with the people here in giving him a hearty welcome and wishing 
him every success in his profession.” 

Thus did he arrive and soon became an important part of the 
community. He found other doctors before him, but his training 
was such that he did not fear for himself. Like most young doctors 
he still had no ready cash, but in this new country expenses were 
light and it was not necessary to make a show. At first he shared an 
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office with a young lawyer who was in about the same state of de- 
velopment as he. This lawyer was named J. L. Rappolee, and the 
two young bachelors lived, practiced law, and practiced medicine in 
the same room. This room was fitted with a long table upon which 
they ate, advised clients, about legal matters or advised patients 
about their ailments, according to the demands of the case. Dr. 
Long had purchased a horse and buggy from his friend, Dr. Fulton, 
and used it largely for going back to Atoka to visit his fiance. After 
a time, however, he began to gain a foothold in the community, and 
nine months later he felt justified in bringing his bride to Caddo 
permanently. He married Martha Downing on April 29, 1896, thus 
giving up his bachelor quarters with Judge Rappolee and beginning 
his real career as a doctor. 

Caddo was quite different from Atoka, being purely agricul- 
tural because there was much rich land around it; and the real 
wealth of the community was outside the limits of the town. This 
being the case, his work consisted largely of country drives and of 
practice in the homes of farming patients. The work was hard and 
unpleasant, the weather was often bitter and cold and wet. He had 
many periods of discouragement and promptly would have lost 
hope and given up had it not been for the never failing cheerfulness 
and helpfulness of his practical and business-like wife. She took 
care of his calls, kept him on the move, and saw to it that he ate 
and slept properly, and relieved him of the details and troubles of 
running the family. This left his mind free for his profession, 
which was an arrangement suitable to him. His practice covered all 
classes of citizens and he had many interesting experiences among 
his Indian patients. 

On one occasion he was driving across a lonely portion of the 
countryside when he spied an Indian sitting on a horse. Thinking 
that he would speak to him, Dr. Long turned toward him. The 
Indian sat quite motionless until they were some fifty yards apart, 
when suddenly taking fright, he dug his heels into his horse’s sides 
and disappeared in a cloud of dust over the horizon. Later when 
these people came to know him, however, they loved him greatly. 
Since his wife was a member of the Choctaw tribe, he also became a 
member by virtue of his marriage and made many friends among 
them. Some of them could not understand why he worked so hard 
and seemed so intensely serious about taking care of the sick. Gov- 
ernor Jones used to tell him, ‘‘You ought to get a farm and cattle; 
they grow while you sleep. You work too hard.’’ Such advice did 
not deter the young physician from spending all his time and energy 
in perfecting himself in learning newer and better methods of heal- 
ing the sick. ; ; ; 

The practice of medicine to him was a religion, in which he 
could lose himself completely and forget that all else existed. It is 
said that he was never found to be idle and jovial but rather al- 
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ways seemed to be serious and thinking of some deep problem. He 
practiced medicine and surgery the hard way, ever keeping his pa- 
tients in mind, subordinating not only his own comfort, but often- 
times his social obligations and his family pleasures to the good of 
those whom he was serving. On one occasion Mrs. Long had pre- 
pared a Thanksgiving dinner with invited guests. She had spoken to 
him that morning and had told him to be home at twelve o’clock 
because they were to have company. When twelve o’clock came, 
the guests were on hand, the turkey was ready, the table was loaded, 
but Dr. Long was not there. They waited for a short time and 
still not having heard from him, they were forced to sit down and 
eat without him. Late that afternoon he showed up, about six 
o’clock. On inquiry they learned that he had forgotten all about it 
being Thanksgiving day, because he had been called out into the 
country to take care of a very seriously ill patient. This and this 
alone had been on his mind the entire afternoon. Needless to say, 
he ate cold turkey. 

Perhaps it is superfluous to say that when he was sitting de- 
tached in a group who were idly chatting, playing cards, or visit- 
ing, he was doing the thing he loved best. When as a boy under the 
tutelage of Dr. Mclean, he dedicated his life to the healing art, 
he meant it with all his soul. When he left the farm and the school 
room to go into a scientific profession, the change was complete and 
clean cut. He felt that others could do the things he had been 
doing but that one who professed to be a true physician must be 
none less than the best. Whether he willed it or not, his eyes were 
fixed on a star and he followed it by day and by night. Over the 
rough roads, across the hills, through the swamps and muddy low- 
lands, sometimes held up by floods, sometimes having to go horse- 
back, but ever with the same goal fixed in mind, and that was to 
reach a patient and relieve his suffering. Those were horse and 
buggy days and many times after working all day and part of the 
night, his horse’s head would turn toward home and he would tie 
the lines to the side of the buggy top and doze as the horse earried 
him faithfully back to his doorway. All country doctors of that 
era had such experiences. Up to the advent of the automobile, the 
faithful horse was a doctor’s only companion for days at a time. 
These trusty and affectionate animals took them on drives across 
the prairies, over old buffalo wallows, down the sides of hills, across 
the creeks, and through clumps of trees where whippoorwills often 
broke the night’s silence with their mournful cries. Sometimes the 
weather was good with clear skies and shining stars, but other times 
there were rough and stormy clouds pouring down rain, rumbling 
with thunder, flashing with lightning, and pelting him with hail— 
but always he was on the go, always needed, and always doing good. 


On such drives his mind became attuned to solitude as he 
thought out his problems; like David among the hills of Judea, 
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tending his sheep, he worked out his relations to God and men in 
Ways peculiarly his own. Countless country doctors have done g0, 
and have gone down in history as one of the beloved products of a 
Christian civilization. Dr. Long was this kind of a doctor. People 
not only valued his scientific knowledge, but loved him as a man and 
sought his advice in all respects. And none was happier than he to 
give such advice, because when he was not busy, he became un- 
happy. On one oceasion of inactivity when his practice dropped off 
and he had become somewhat discouraged, he suddenly left the drug 
Store and street where he had been conversing with neighbors, went 
up to his office, closed the inside door, got down his medical books 
and began to study. Years later in telling of this incident, he said, 
‘I made up my mind that I should not waste my time. If there was 
no work for me to do, I could study and make myself more efficient 
when the work did come. I felt that it was sinful to waste time and 
that it was my duty to humanity to know all that was to be known 
about medical science’’ This creed he followed throughout his life 
and is the key to all which subsequently came to him Those who 
were associated with him years later in the University Hospital have 
frequently seen him leave everyone, go into his office, and shut the 
door. Once inside he would read and study until the early morning 
hours of the night. 

During the time of residence in Caddo, his two sons were born, 
LeRoy Downing and Wendell McLean. The burden of rearing 
them was largely thrown on his wife, because he was so busy that he 
was away most of the time; and it is to her eternal credit that she 
did a splendid job. Many long hours she waited through the night 
while her husband was out on the countryside, and many times did 
she see him depart, leaving his own infants sick on her hands while 
he attended the families of other men. Sudden surgical emergen- 
cies, night vigils by the side of infants or of borning babes, closing 
the eyes of the aged, and comforting the bereaved—this was his 
work, and it was her work to assist him in this, answer calls and 
otherwise pass messages on to him while he was busy. 


Early in his Caddo career it became necessary to obtain some 
means of communication between the office, drug store, and home. 
Dr. Long managed to get a private telephone line built to these 
three points, thus saving himself and his family much running back 
and forth. Telephone lines were not in general use, however. There 
was no exchange in the town nor in any other town of that territory. 
This meant that there were no lines running out into the country, 
and many times he would get in home after a ten or fifteen mile 
drive only to be told that someone needed him directly back to 
within a few miles of where he had just been. He would be forced 
to turn around and go once more to the same neighborhood. Since 
there is a great deal of night work in the general practice of medi- 
cine, he frequently lost most of a night’s sleep and would have to 
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remain at home the following morning in order to get enough rest to 
continue on. Thus he began to form a habit, which stayed with him 
in later life, of going to bed late and sleeping late the following 
morning. Many noted men have formed this habit. They are able 
to think clearer and do better mental work after the interruptions 
and noises of the day have passed; therefore, they stay up when the 
others are asleep, when they can think in peace and carry on their 
labors to the accompaniment of midnight oil. This has its advan- 
tages in mental results but has its disadvantages in physical results. 
Possibly here began the foundation for the heart weakness which 
ultimately ended Dr. Long’s life. At any rate, he did not spare 
himself. We know that the scene of his labors extended for at least 
fifteen miles eastward as far as Armstrong Academy and Bokchito. 
We know that he went northward as far as Emory and southward 
past the Boggy creeks; that he frequently consulted with Dr. Fulton 
at Atoka, twenty miles distant; that his brother from Bennington 
called upon him for help and occasionally assisted him in operations. 
We know that his territory extended westward as far as the old 
Boggy Depot neighborhood; and that he was constantly in demand, 
yet at the same time we know that he was able to so organize his 
work that he could travel throughout the entire Choctaw nation as 
he became more and more prominent in medical and political cir- 
cles. Besides all this since he felt it to be a solemn duty to be con- 
tinually abreast of the times, he rarely allowed a year to pass with- 
out making a trip to St. Louis or Chicago, where he attended clinies 
of all the noted men. 

Finally the burden of the work became so great and the re- 
ward so little that it seemed advisable to make a change. He con- 
sidered moving to McAlester or to the new metropolis of the West, 
Oklahoma City. He talked with Dr. Gunby at Sherman. Dr. 
Gunby said, ‘‘You are too active for so small a town.’’ Their chil- 
dren were growing older and they wished to place them in better 
schools. Also Dr. Long felt that he was capable of bigger and 
better things. After weighing the advantages and disadvantages 
of each possible move, he and his wife in 1904 decided that it was 
vital to the interests of themselves and their growing children to 
move to a larger community. This was the year of the World’s Fair 
in St. Louis, and he and Mrs. Long took a trip to St. Louis to see 
the Fair and to visit the surgical clinics of that city. This was the 
first time Mrs. Long had ever left her children to go with him. Al- 
ways before she had taken the babies and accompanied him as they 
attended the meetings of the Indian Territory Medical Association. 


After their visit to St. Louis, they chose McAlester ag their 
future home because it was nearer to where they had been living 
and was more advantageously located from the standpoint of draw- 
Ing practice from Atoka and Caddo. It was true that Oklahoma 
City now had three railroads and gave promise of developing into 
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a large city, but McAlester was closer to Mrs. Long’s people and 
she and the children could visit them with greater ease. Also he 
was much more familiar with McAlester, and frequently went there. 
It was already well established with much business going on and 
approximately fifty thousand people living in it or in the nearby 
territory, who worked for coal mining companies; and he felt that 
there was a great field wherein he could develop. Another reason 
that he preferred McAlester was that he had made many friends 
in it by virtue of his work on the Choctaw Board of Health.) An- 
other member of this Board was Dr. W. T. Hailey, who came from 
Haileyville. During April and May, 1902, there was a great small- 
pox epidemic in Indian Territory, particularly in the region of 
McAlester; and Dr. Long had to go there a great deal in order to 
help control it. He and Dr. Hailey worked together in this matter 
and while they were already good friends, they became much more 
attached to each other during this epidemic. Dr. Hailey suggested 
that the two of them move to McAlester and form a partnership, 
feeling that he was well acquainted with the people and that the 
two of them would make a go of it better than either one singly. 
Accordingly, they arranged their affairs and moved to McAlester 
in the year 1904, where he and Dr. Hailey began a general prac- 
tice. After about one year, Dr. Hailey decided that he was not 
doing his share and decided to draw out of the partnership. He 
did so and went back to Haileyville, where he practiced during the 
remainder of his life, passing away about five years ago. Mean- 
while Dr. Long’s clientele continued to grow in McAlester, but 
after several years he began to be more and more interested in sur- 
gery and finally limited his work entirely to this. 


(To be continued) 


1In 1884 the Choctaw council provided for the appointment of a medical board 
of three Choctaw citizens, graduates of medical colleges, which should have charge 
of the examination and licensing of non-citizens. The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw 
Republic by Debo, p. 233. ; 

The Choctaw council, under act approved April 30, 1888, the principal chief 
(government) was authorized and required to appoint a board of physicians to con- 
sist of three persons, citizens of the Choctaw nation, who were regular graduates 
of some well known medical college, and residents of said nation, whose duty it 
should be to examine all persons not citizens in said nation who had located in 
said nation for the purpose of practicing medicine. The application for such exam- 
ination to be accompanied with sufficient references of his or her moral character, 
by four or more citizens of the nation of good standing. 
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GENERAL DANIEL HENRY RUCKER 
By Carotyn THomAs FOREMAN 


When Gen. Daniel Henry Rucker died in 1910 he was the old- 
est man in the military service of the United States; before he was 
stricken he had never been on sick list. 

Rucker was born in Belleville, New Jersey, April 28, 1812; 
while still a child he was taken to Grosse Isle, Michigan by his par- 
ents and entered in school. On October 13, 1837, he received an 
appointment as second lieutenant in the First Dragoons of which 
Col. S. W. Kearney was the commander, Richard Barnes Mason 
the lieutenant colonel and Phil Kearney a second lieutenant. 
Rucker served in Michigan a part of the time until ordered to the 
southwest frontier.! 

While stationed with his regiment at Fort Gibson, Indian Ter- 

‘ritory, Rucker met and fell in love with beautiful Flora McDonald 

Coodey, the young daughter of Joseph Coodey, a half blood Cher- 
okee Indian; her mother was Jane Ross, a sister of the celebrated 
Chief John Ross. Joseph Coodey was a well to do eitizen who 
owned and operated a grist mill on Bayou Menard near the cross- 
ing of the old stage coach road between Fort Gibson and Tahle- 
quah. Flora Coodey was the sister of William Shorey Coodey who 
wrote the Act of Union between Cherokee factions and who sleeps 
in the Congressional Cemetery at Washington. His burial service 
was conducted by the Masonic Lodge of Washington and his funeral 
cortege was led by the United States Marine Band.2 The wedding 
took place at Clark’s Springs, the plantation home of the bride’s 
parents, east of Fort Gibson, on February 20, 1839.3 

As a subaltern Rucker served almost ten years on the frontier 
in the Indian Territory and the great plains north of there ‘‘ which 
were more unknown to civilization than Alaska now is, and far more 
difficult of access.’’4 

By his marriage to Miss Coodey, Rucker had two sons who died 
at an early age, a son named Ross survived and a daughter called 
Louise who made her home in Washington for many years and out- 
lived her father.® 

In 1845, Lieutenant Rucker, after being absent from Fort Gib- 
son for several months on official duty on the plains, returned to find 
his wife in a dying condition. After a short illness she passed away 
June 27, 1845, at the age of twenty-one years and five months. Mrs. 


1 Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography, New York, 1888, vol. 5, p. 
341; The Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), Thursday, January 6, 1910, p. 7, col. 7. 
2 Chronicles: of Oklahoma, “A Cherokee Pioneer” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, 
pee fact p. 365. 
e Daily Chieftain (Vinita, Indian Territory), Octob . state 
4Ibid., October 20, 1902, p. 3, col. 3. Bidets ec 
5 The Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), January 6, 1910, p. 7, col. 7. 
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Rucker was buried in Fort Gibson where her tomb may be seen in 
the officers’ circle in the National Cemetery.® 

Rucker became a first lieutenant October 8, 1844; his regiment, 
the First Dragoons, participated in the Mexican War which was 
proclaimed by President Polk May 13, 1846. Rucker was ordered 
from Fort Gibson to Fort Smith, thence via Fort Towson and Rob- 
bin’s Ferry on Trinity River, to San Antonio de Bexar to become 
a part of Gen. John Ellis Wool’s invasion of Mexico.” 


Troops A and E of the First Dragoons took part in the Battle 
of Buena Vista, Mexico on February 23, 1847; Captain Rucker 
commanded a squadron. The battlefield of Buena Vista was a ha- 
_¢cienda of the same name about five miles south of the city of 
Saltillo. Captain Enoch Steen of the Dragoons was wounded when 
the left flank was turned and Rucker was ordered to move up. a 
ravine and charge the enemy; before this order could be carried out 
it was countermanded and Rucker was directed to join Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles Augustus May, who was advancing with his squad- 
rons of the Second Dragoons, a squadron of Arkansas cavalry under 
Capt. Albert Pike and other troops.® 


The wagon train of the United States troops was menaced by 
Mexican lancers who were driven back in great disorder by the 
Dragoons under Captain Rucker. 

For his gallant and meritorious services in this battle Rucker 
was brevetted a major.” 

On Saturday, July 17, 1847, Susan Shelby Magoffin noted in 
her diary at Saltillo: ‘‘There is some talk of another stampede; 
report says that Capt. Rucker’s company of Dragoon scouts has 
been cut off by 3000 Mex., and a picket guard comes in in haste to 
the General saying they have seen 3000 Mexicanos, but all except 
a few were without arms.! 

On August 23, 1849, Rucker was transferred to the Quarter- 
master’s Department in which branch of the service he continued 
until he was retired. 

One of the most exciting and useful periods in the life of 
Major Rucker was his duty in California during the gold rush of 


6 Cherokee Advocate (Tahlequah, Indian Territory), July 3, 1845, p. 3, col. 1; 
Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, Norman, 1933, p. 63. 

7 Cherokee Advocate, July 9, 1846, p. 3, col. 1. 

8 John S. Jenkins, History of the War Between the United States and Mexico, 
Philadelphia, 1890, pp. 217, 231. 

9Fayette Robinson, An Account of the Organization of the Army of the United 
States, Philadelphia, 1848, vol. 2, p. 85. 

10 Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army, Washington, 1903, vol. 1, p. 849; The Evening Star, (Washington, D. C.), 
January 6, 1910, p. 7, col. 7; Albert G. Brackett, History of the United States 
Cavalry, New York, 1865, p. 83. 

11 Stella M. Drumm (ed.), Down the Santa Fe Trail, Diary of Susan Shelby 
Magoffin, New Haven, 1926, p. 240. 
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1849. Countless emigrants, possessed with the hope of finding 
gold, rushed across the plains without proper provisions to meet 
the emergencies they were forced to encounter. In order to re- 
lieve parties that were about to perish in September, 1849, in snow 
storms, Gen. Persifor F. Smith ordered Major Rucker to take charge 
of $100,000 and a large amount of government stores. He was di- 
rected to establish depots of provisions, horses, and men, at iter- 
vals of about three days’ distant from the Sacramento Valley, east- 
ward to the desert beyond Salmon Trout River.’ 


Major Rucker immediately purchased stores, wagons, cattle and 
other provisions to relieve the emigrants; his report to General 
Smith described the conditions in a graphic way: ‘‘a more pit- 
iable sight than those wearied, diseased and starving emigrants, 
I had never beheld. There were cripples from scurvey and other 
diseases, women prostrated by weakness, and children who could not 
move a limb. In advance of the wagons were men, mounted on 
mules, who had to be lifted on and off their animals, so entirely 
disabled had they become from the effects of seurvey. No one 
could view this scene of helplessness without commending the fore- 
sight that dictated the relief, without which some of the recipients 
would have inevitably perished in the snows. It would have been 
difficult for the most healthy to have worked their way in through 
the storm without assistance, much less those who had been de- 
prived of the use of their limbs.’’% 


A company of gold seekers that was saved by Rucker had been 
organized in Washington, D. C. Under J. Goldsborough Bruff, in 
fine gray uniforms, these men had paraded in front of the White 
House before starting west. Caught in the snow storm in the Cali- 
fornia mountains they would have perished if they had not met 
Major Rucker on Feather River and received food from him. 
Rucker had become acquainted with many Cherokees while sta- 
tioned in Indian Territory and he was ably assisted by a man of 
that tribe named Senora Hicks who carried instructions to relief 
parties and advice to emigrants. 


Rucker’s men covered the Lassen route, also called the Chero- 
kee Cutoff, the Truckee route and the Carson River route. After a 
deep snow followed by heavy rains the roads were impassable and 
an aide of Rucker reported that for twenty miles on one trail wagons 
were buried to the beds in mud; oxen belonging to the emigrants 


12 Missouri. Statesman (Columbia), Friday, October 5, 1849, p. ol 1, fr 
The Pacific Weekly News, September 5, 1849. hs Fe 

13 Message of the President [Millard Fillmore] of the United States to the Two 
Houses of Congress, at the Commencement of the Second Session of the Thirty-first 
Congress. December 2, 1850. Senate Ex. Doc. No. I. Report of D. H. Vinton, 
Major and Quartermaster to General T. S. Jesup, Quartermaster General U. S. A. 
Washington, D. C. March 29, 1850, pp. 257-8. 
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were dead all around the stranded party which soon would have 
perished had relief not reached them. 

Major Rucker, though ill with mountain fever much of the time, 
saw his mission finally carried to a finish on November 26, 1849 
when a party headed by a man named Peoples was brought into 
Lassen’s Ranch.14 

In 1850, at the age of thirty-eight, Major Rucker married Irene, 
a daughter of Capt. Daniel Curtis; his daughter by this second wife 
was married to Gen. Philip H. Sheridan in 1879.1 


At the beginning of the Civil War Rucker was offered a post 
as major of the Sixth Cavalry but declined it; he became a major in 
the Quartermaster Department August 3, 1861; colonel and aide de 
camp September 28, 1861. He was appointed brigadier general of 
volunteers May 23, 1863 and on July 5, the next year he was brev- 
etted lieutenant colonel, colonel and brigadier general in the United 
States Army for diligent and faithful service during the war. The 
brevets of major general of the U. S. Army, and major general of 
U. S. volunteers were awarded Rucker on March 13, 1865, for faith- 
ful and meritorious service during the war. 

“Tf I remember correctly, Colonel Daniel H. Rucker was the 
principal quartermaster at the capital during a considerable part 
of the war; and I distinctly recollect hearing him often spoken of 
by public men and others as an energetic officer and courteous gen- 
tleman. . .’’16 

The magnitude of operations in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment necessary to carry on the Civil War required a man of un- 
usual ability which Rucker appears to have shown himself. 

On July 28, 1866, Rucker received an appointment as colonel 
and assistant quartermaster general; he was mustered out of the 
volunteer service September 1 of the same year; after that date he 
served as quartermaster general at various points until February 
13, 1882 when he was appointed quartermaster general of the Army 
with the rank of brigadier general; he succeeded Brigadier General 
M. C. Meigs and held the position until February 23 when he was 
retired after forty-five years service.’ 

From Chicago, December 5, 1872, General Rucker wrote the 
War Department requesting copies of all of his commissions in the 
Army as his originals had been destroyed in the great Chicago fire 
in the autumn of that year.18 Lieutenant General Sheridan, son-in- 
law of General Rucker, telegraphed General Sherman from New 


14 Grant Foreman, Marcy and the Gold Seekers, Norman, 1939, pp. 45, 79-81. 

15 Wisconsin Historical Collections (Madison), vol. 7, p. 229; vol. 15, p. 209. 

161, D. Ingersoll, A History of the War Department of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., 1880, p. 192. 

17 Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 849; Appletons op. cit., vol. 5, p. 341. 

18 Adjutant General’s Office, “Old Files,” 5926 A.C.P. 1872. D. H. Rucker,. 
Asst. Qr. Mr. Genl. 
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York, June 18, 1880, to request him to ask President Hayes to ap- 
point Rucker Quartermaster Generali in case General Meigs was 
retired.!9 

After his retirement General Rucker continued to reside in 
Washington; he had a controversy with an insurance company after 
he reached the age of ninety-seven when he refused to accept a 
settlement offered in 1909, on the theory that he was statistically 
dead. 

General Rucker was taken dangerousty ill the last week in 
December, 1909, and died of uraemic poisoning at his residence, 
1824 Jefferson Place, January 6, 1910. At his burial in Arlington 
National Cemetery, Virginia, January 10, there were eight body 
bearers, a trumpeter and firing squad. 

At the time of his death it was stated that Kit Carson had 
once been with Rucker on an expedition against the Indians when 
they shared the same tent. The General engaged in several fights 
against the Utes in his early service. He lived in every presidential 
administration except those of Washington, Adams, and Jefferson. 
During his lifetime changes came about never dreamed of in his boy- 
hood; railroads were built, steamboats were invented and plowed the 
rivers, the electric telegraph, telephones, sewing machines, subma- 
rines as well as flying machines were all invented | and in common use 
before taps were sounded over his gravye.2° 


19 [bid., 3307 A.C.P. 1880. 
20 The Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), January 6, 1910, p. 7, col. 7, 
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ARTHUR JOHN CLINE 
1865 — 1942 


By Rosert L. Wiuuiams 


_ Arthur John Cline, born March 23, 1865, was the son of William 
Tilghman’ Cline, who was born at Sandusky, Ohio, his father’s 
family being from Bradford, Pa. He came to Arkansas prior to the 
Civil War and settled at Fort Smith, where he engaged in the drug 
business, and on November 12, 1861 enlisted in Company C, 17th 
Regt. Ark. Inf., Confederate States Army, and was wounded at 
Hikhorn (Pea Ridge), and ‘‘left at Bentonville Hospital March 9, 
1862,’ according to records for September and October, 1862, 
absent from his command ‘‘wounded at Elkhorn Battle, in the hos- 
pital at Bentonville,’’ and on consolidation of Confederate organi- 
zations in December he became a member of Company I, 11th and 
17th Consolidated Regt., Ark., Inf., C. S. A., and on muster roll for 
January 1 to April 30, 1863, shown as absent with notation ‘‘wound- 
ed at the battle of Elk Horn, March 8, 1862,’’ and on April 5, 
1864 Gen. E. Kirby Smith appointed him Subsistence Agent in the 
Trans-Mississippi Department, C. 8. A., his name appearing on a 
list dated Shreveport, February 20, 1865, and stationed at Doaks- 
ville, Choctaw Nation, and roster of commissioned staff and acting 
staff officers at the Post of Boggy Depot, Indian Territory, dated 
February 22, 1865, shows him assigned to duty there as of August 
1, 1864. 

His wife, Frances Rutherford, to whom he was married at Paris, 
Texas on April 19, 1864, was descended from Samuel Morton Ruth- 
erford,? and his wife, Eloise Beall. 


1Judge William Tilghman,¢ at whose memorial services Horace Binney said, 
“Tt is in the great assembly of the dead that the philosopher and the patriot who 
have passed from life complete their benefaction to mankind by becoming imperish- 
able examples of virtue.” 

2 Penhallow et al. v. Doane’s Administrators, 3 Dall. (U. S.) 54; American Bar 
Association Journal, May, 1942, p. 330. 

2 Confederate States records in War Department, U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 

3 Samuel Morton Rutherford’ was born at Goochland Court House, Goochland, 
Virginia, March 31, 1797, son of Archibald Hamilton Rutherford and his wife, 
Margaret Massey Parrish, and at age of 12 years his family removed to Gallatin, 
Tenn., and at age of 17 he enlisted in Col. Ralston’s Tennessee Volunteers and 
fought in the battle of New Orleans in the War of 1812. He came to Arkansas 
Territory in 1817, and was sheriff of Clark county for a number of years and later 
of Pulaski county, and elected from Pulaski county to the lower House of the 
legislature in 1831 and 1833, appointed by the president register of the land office 
at Little Rock in 1835; and in 1836 presidential elector on the democratic ticket and 
also in 1840, and established trading posts in the Indian Territory, first at the mouth 
of the Verdigris River; and appointed special agent for the Choctaws, and superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs in the western territory, with his residence at Scullyville. 
In 1849, after inauguration of President Taylor, he resigned and removed to Fort 
Smith. In 1859 he was appointed member of the commission to treat with the 
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William Tilghman Cline after his marriage resided until the 
close of the Civil War at Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation, where 
Arthur John Cline, the subject of this article was born on March 
23, 1865, and returned to Fort Smith with his wife, where he died 
in June or July, 1865, and there interred. After his death his wife, 
‘who was an educated and cultured woman, taught school in the 
Cherokee Nation in the Bruton settlement and at Greenwood in 
Sebastian County, Ark., and later whilst residing at Stringtown in 
Indian Territory, with a brother, Thomas A. Rutherford, she met 
and married her second husband, Walker E. Rodgers, and by him 
became the mother of four children, two dying in infaney and the 
other two are still living, to-wit: Mary Elizabeth, married Malcolm 
HK. Rosser, Sr., of Muskogee, and are the parents of three children, 
Frances, now Mrs. Stacy L. Brown; Maleolm E., Jr.; and Louise, 
now Mrs. John Page Kemp of El Paso, Texas; and Cora Beall 
married A. E. Cook of Checotah, and their son, Walker E. Rodgers, 
Jr., married Grace Shelly, who died in 1938. 

Her second husband, the said W. E. Rodgers, was also a 
native of Ohio and, too, a southern sympathizer and at the close 
of the war settled in north Texas, and later engaged in the lumber 
business at Stringtown. His grandfather on the Rodgers side emi- 


Seminole Indians in Florida, and arrangements effected for removal of Seminoles 
to the Indian Territory, and he became their chief government agent and lived 
during such incumbency at Wewoka, and continued in this office until the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, and while he was too old for active military service, two of 
his sons as volunteers became loyal soldiers in the Confederate States Army, Robert 
‘B. and Thomas Allen Rutherford. 

’He married Eloise Beall of Kentucky, to whom came the following children: 
Robert B., Margaret, Mary Eloise, Samuel Morton (Physician at Seagoville, Tex.), 
Frances (married William Tilghman Cline), and Thomas F. Margaret married 
H. M. C. Brown and died at Fort Arbuckle, 1858, no children; Mary Eloise married 
William M. Cravens (by order issued by Lt. Gen. E. Kirby Smith, C. S. A. as- 
‘signed to duty on staff in the second Indian Division [Choctaws and Chickasaws], 
District of Indian Territory, June 30, 1864, and signed roster as acting assistant 
Adjutant General, 21st Ark. Regt., Provisional Army, C. S. A., from Arkansas, 
taking such rank from Feb. 19, 1864), and to them came the following children, 
Jerry and Ben, who at the time of his death was a member of Congress; Richard, 
who was a Colonel in regular army, dead with interment in Arlington Cemetery, 
Washington, D. C.; Duval, Daisy, and Rutherford. Robert B. Rutherford (Circuit 
Judge, Fort Smith) married Sallie Wallace Butler and to them came the following 
children: Jenny married William Smith; Samuel Morton married Sallie Dillard 
(U. S. Marshal, Northern Dist., Ind. Terr., and State Senator at time of death, with 
interment at Muskogee, Okla.) ; William Butler died at Magazine, Ark.; Emmalise 
married Andrew Dowd; Robert, circuit clerk, Sebastian County; Ethelyn married 
Robert Faulkner; Raymond Perry (Checotah, Okla.) married Edna Lipscomb. 
Said Samuel Morton Rutherford married Sallie Dillard and to them came the fol- 
lowing children: Helen, who married Ross Loomis, one son, Ross Rutherford Loomis; 
Jane, who married Wallace Gallagher; John Dillard, unmarried; and Samuel Mor- 
ton of Tulsa, Okla. (State Senator) who married Dema Barton, with two children, 
Samuel Morton and a daughter, Sallie, To Emmalise Rutherford Dowd and 
Andrew Dowd came the following children: Wallace Rutherford Dowd, commander 
in the United States Navy, and Larry Scales Dowd, with a child named Peggy. 
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grated from Scotland to the United States before the Revolutionary 
War and served in the navy as a gunner on the President and fired 
the first shot at the Little Belt at the beginning of the War of 1812. 

Arthur John Cline, soon after his marriage at Lehigh on April 
6, 1892 to Elizabeth Hodges, engaged in the hotel and mercantile 
business at Atoka, until the erection of the state of Oklahoma, and 
at the election at which the Constitution for the proposed state of 
Oklahoma was ratified on September 17, 1907, he was elected on the 
Democratic ticket as the first County Clerk of Atoka County under 
the state government and qualified and held that office, faithfully 
and efficiently discharging the duties thereof until his term of office 
expired in the early part of January, 1911, and resumed his busi- 
ness activities. His wife, Elizabeth Hodges, preceding him in 
death, passed away on August 15, 1939, and he on January 28, 
1942, with interment of each of them in the Atoka Cemetery. 

He is survived by the following children, to-wit: three sons, 
John Tilghman Cline, Durant, Oklahoma; Joseph Victor Cline and 
Edward Milton Cline, Houston, Texas; two daughters, Mrs. Allen 
John Cline (Elizabeth), Evanston, Ill, and Alice Frances Cline, 
Durant, Oklahoma; and two sisters, Mrs. Malcolm E. Rosser, Sr., 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and Mrs. A. E. Cook, Checotah, Oklahoma. 

A consistent member of the Methodist Church, and a faithful 
and devoted husband and father, and a fine citizen—as such he will 
be remembered. 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE OSAGE RESERVATION 


By B. B. CHapman? 
Part ONE 


Thirteen Indian reservations were in Oklahoma Territory as es- 
tablished by an act of Congress on May 2, 1890. The last of these 
reservations to be dissolved by allotments was that owned and occu- 
pied by the Osages, embracing about 1,470,059 acres, now comprising 
Osage county. 

In 1890 the Osages, like the Kaws, Poneas and Otoes, were not 
disposed to take allotments or to sell any of their lands. They 
claimed that there was only enough good land to meet the needs 
of the tribe. They were also influenced by a number of ‘‘citizen”’ 
Pottawatomies, living among them, who had taken allotments, 
squandered their substance and were ‘‘roaming about, the poorest 
of the poor.’’? The Osages were exempt from the provisions of the 
General Allotment Act; but by 1892 most of them had been in- 
duced to locate ‘‘claims.’’ Thus the idea of personal ownership 
of land was growing among them. 

On June 22, 1893 the Cherokee Commission went to Pawhuska, 
the capital of the Osage nation, and entered into negotiations with 
the Osages in an effort to persuade them to take allotments and to 
sell their surplus lands. Regardless of their ‘‘erude form of gov- 
ernment with a written constitution? and laws,’’ they agreed that 
the power to enter into negotiations with the Commission resided 
in the people. The Commission remained until the first week of 
August, and although general councils were held from day to day, 
yet no agreement was made. ‘‘In the beginning all seemed op- 
posed to entering upon the business for which we visited them,’’ 
the Commission said in their final report, ‘‘but as the desires of 


f 1TIn the preparation of this article the author wishes to acknowledge valuable 
assistance given by two of his students at Oklahoma A. and M. College. They are 
Mr. nee Felible in the Oklahoma history class, and Miss Mary Bennett in histori- 
ography. 

This article is a sequel to the author’s article, “Removal of the Osages from 

Kansas,” which appeared in two parts in the Kansas Historical Quarterly, August and 
November, 1938. That article deals with the establishment of the Osage reservation 
in Indian Territory. 
_ _The most extensive study made of the establishment of the Osage reservation 
is the doctoral dissertation by Dr. David Parsons entitled, Removal of the Osages 
from Kansas. A manuscript copy of the dissertation is deposited at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

2 Agent L. J. Miles to Com. Ind. Aff., Aug. 27, 1890, Indian Affairs, 1890, 190. 
See also same to same, Aug. 80, 1892, Indian Affairs, 1892, 391. 

3 Article one of the constitution of December 31, 1881, provided that “the lands 
of the agg en ee common property, until the National Council shall 
request an allotment of the same,” etc. There is a printed c f th ituti 
in the Library of the Indian Office, 164-0-81. . ee 
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the Government ‘were developed by discussion a considerable num- 
ber, including quite all of the half or mixed bloods, expressed 
_ themselves as willing to adopt the new relation sought by the Gov- 
ernment if the details of an agreement could be made acceptable 
to them; but the majority of the tribe, composed almost entirely 
of the full blood element, refused even to discuss the propositions 
submitted to them. ... An ill feeling had developed between the 
contending factions, and there was not even a hope of reaching an 
agreement at this time.’’! 


Preliminary to entering into an agreement the Osages pro- 
posed to secure a settlement of ‘‘unsettled differences’? with the 
government. The differences included payment of certain interest 
accruing upon their invested funds, adjustment of the provision in 
their treaty of 1865 providing for the use of certain funds from the 
sale of Osage lands in Kansas for the education and civilization of 
Indians in the United States,5 and payment for certain lands in 
western Kansas. The full bloods said that the purging of the an- 
nuity roll of the names of persons illegally placed thereon was a 
necessary preliminary step to any agreement. The Osages also had 
been invited by the Cherokees to hold out with them in the matter 
of their present relations with the government and to yield only 
when they yielded; and the Osages wished to become the ‘‘Sixth 
Civilized Tribe’’ and finally a part of the ‘‘Indian State’’ which 
they fondly hoped would be in the near future organized and ree- 
ognized. A paper was presented to the Commission signed by 279 
members of the tribe declining to cede lands on any terms. A prop- 
osition, signed by 161 members, was also submitted to the Commis- 
sion providing for the cession of the surplus lands, each member of 
the tribe to take an allotment of 320 acres, one-half of which should 
be held in trust for five years and the other half for twenty-five years, 
the surplus lands to be paid for at one dollar and a quarter an 
acre. The Commission believed that their visit had paved the way 
to a later agreement which could be made in a few months. Agent 


4 Commissioners to the President, Aug. 21, 1893, OIA, 7801 Ind. Div. 1893. 
The Commission said that while they had “temporarily failed with the Osages, 
Poncas, Otoes and Kaws’ they believed agreements could be made in a few months 
with those tribes. They submitted the matter of continuance or dissolution of the 
Commission to the President for consideration. Commissioner Browning on Novem- 
ber 3 recommended that the Commission be finally dissolved and on November 7 
the Secretary of the Interior carried the recommendation into effect. Com. Brown- 
ing to Sec. Int., Nov. 3, 1893, OIA, L. Letter Book 267, p. 464; same to same, Feb. 
9, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 273, p. 390; Sec. Smith to Com. Ind. Aff., Nov. 7, 1893, 
Int. Dept., Record Books of Appointment Div., Vol. 112, p. 142. 

5 After many years of dissatisfaction this question came before the Court of 
Claims in 1929. Osage Tribe of Indians vy. United States, 66 Ct. Cls. 64. A literal 
construction of the treaty obtained and the claims of the Osages were not sustained. 

6 Act. Com. F. C. Armstrong to J. S. Hook et al., May 23, 1894, OIA, L. Letter 
Book 281, pp. 178-179. 
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C. A. Dempsey believed that within a year satisfactory terms could 
be made.’ 

The annuity roll was a factor of continuous importance in the 
history of the Osage allotment. It appears that during the decade 
following the establishment of the National Council in 1881 the 
increasing wealth of the Osages made citizenship of great value, and 
led to a scramble by certain persons for places on the roll 33 and that 
sums of money were not infrequently paid to members of the 
Council or influential individuals for the purpose of enrolling per- 
sons of questionable right to enrollment. In conformity with a 
resolution passed bythe Council, January 25, 1894, a report was 
sent by the local agent to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs stat- 
ing that the purging of the roll was a matter of great importance 
to the Osages.2 It was stated that during the past four years a 
number of names had been added, it was thought, illegally. ‘“‘ Every 
name added illegally,’’ they said, ‘‘deprives us of our just dues.”’ 


If the Osages were jealous in regard to their money, it would 
seem reasonable that they would be reluctant to allow intruders to 
share in the division of their lands. The Department of the In- 
terior, content to request a list of the names of those charged with 
fraudulent enrollment and the evidence, proceeded to send a com- 
mission to the reservation in 1894 to negotiate with the Osages for 
the surrender to the United States of such portion of their reser- 
vation as they might be willing to cede.1t On May 18 the Osage 
Commission consisting of James S. Hook, chairman, John A. Gor- 
man and John L. Tullis were appointed for the purpose. Under 


7 Dempsey to Com. Ind. Aff., Sept. 5, 1893, Indian Affairs, 1893, 255-256. 


8 An act of August 9, 1888, provided that no white man, not otherwise a mem- 
ber of any tribe of Indians, who might thereafter marry an Indian woman, member 
of any tribe in the United States, or any of its Territories, except the Five Civilized 
Tribes, should by stich marriage thereafter acquire any right to any tribal property, 
privilege or interest to which any member of the tribe was entitled. The wife should 
become by such marriage a citizen of the United States, but the act did not im- 
pair her right or title to any tribal property. 25 Statutes, 392. In regard to the 
Osages the Secretary decided that children of such marriages were deprived from 
participating in the benefits of lands and other property belonging to the tribe. 
Armstrong to H. B. Freeman, Nov. 23, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 292, pp. 49-50. 
The Osage Allotment Act of June 28, 1906, included on the roll names of “child- 
ee of members of the tribe who have, or have had, white husbands.” 34 Statutes, 

9Freeman to Com. Ind. Aff., Jan. 27, 1894, OLA, L. 4513—1894; the resolution 
and report are filed with the letter. 

10The full bloods, who urged an investigation of the enrollment, were handi- 
capped because the records prior to 1893 were lost when the Council House burned. 

11 Browning to Sec. Int., Sept. 14, 1894, Indian Affairs, 1894, 29. By act of 
March 83, 1893 the sum of $15,000 was appropriated to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior, “in his discretion, to negotiate with any Indians for the surrender of por- 
tions of their respective reservations, any agreement thus negotiated being subject 
to subsequent ratification by Congress.” 27 Statutes, 633. 
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instructions” approved by the Department of the Interior on May 
25, negotiations were to be had with a full council of Indians, and 
any agreement concluded should be assented to by a majority of 
male adults in order to be valid. The Commission was advised not 
to use “‘undue pressure,’’ but to present the matter plainly and 
carefully for the consideration of the Osages. The question of al- 
lotment was bound up with that of the cession of surplus lands. 


The Commission met with the Osages frequently at the Round 
House, about a mile from Pawhuska, and attempted to show them 
the importance and value of allotment and cession of the surplus 
lands. Toward the close of June prospects of success appeared 
bright enough to the Commission. They felt ‘‘quite sanguine’’ 
that if the meeting to be held June 29 did not result in an im- 
mediate agreement, it would lead to another ere long that would 
result in an agreement? The Commission realized, however, that 
the Osages felt that they held a pretty independent position, and 
that hard, patient and persistent work would be necessary, not only 
at the councils but on the individual Indians as well. Their realiza- 
tion soon became an established fact. 

On July 13 a committee of nine members, headed by Black 
Dog and James Bigheart, and claiming to represent almost the 
entire full blood population, submitted to the Commission an ‘‘ul- 
timatum’’'* of six articles explaining why the Osages were not pre- 
pared to take allotments at that time. They submitted that they 
had not yet made sufficient progress in civilization to take lands in 
severalty and that if any representations had been made to the 
Office of Indian Affairs that they were prepared to take allotments 
or desired them, such representations had been made by unauthor- 
ized parties. They stated that they were satisfied with their present 
form of government; that their condition was improving as evi- 
denced by schools, agricultural implements, bridges, ete.; that funds 
from the sale of the Osage trust lands in Kansas had been misapplied 
and other wrongs inflicted upon the tribe so that ‘‘we could not 
agree to the sale or division of our present possessions while we 
have such large balances unsettled from the sale of the lands for- 
merly owned by us.’’ They submitted that there was likelihood 
of their being transferred to the Five Civilized Tribes, that a 
Committee of Congress had given a delegation encouragement in 
that respect and that consequently the tribe did not wish to take 
action as a nation, singly or alone. They observed that allotment 
under the present state of affairs would result in their becoming a 


12 The letter of instructions, under date of May 23, 1894, is in the Indian Office, 
L. Letter Book 281, pp. 176-183. 

13 Hook to Armstrong, June 27, 1894, OIA, L. 24,809. 

14 Hook said that when the committee submitted the paper they said “it was 
their ultimatum.” Hook to Com. Ind. Aff., July 14, 1894, OIA, L. 28,678—1894, 
the copy used in this study is filed with Hook’s letter. 
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part of Oklahoma Territory, to which they seriously objected, 
owing to the fact that the Arkansas river “‘at times dangerous to 
cross’’? separated them from the Territory. 

If the ‘‘ultimatum’’ may be likened to a boil, Article Three 
was the core. It reads: ‘‘We claim that we have quite a number 
- of people here, placed on the Roll as Osages, that are not entitled 
to be there. They are drawing the same annuity that is being 
drawn by the Osages by blood, and have drawn a large amount of 
back money, and in case of allotment would get the same amount 
of land as the Osages. This we cannot consent to. A delegation 
of our people recently visited Washington and laid the question 
before the department, and the Indian Office promised that where 
the Council investigated the matter and found that any parties 
were not entitled to Citizenship as Osages that they should be 
stricken from the Rolls. We have not had time to investigate this 
subject, as we have to examine witnesses and take testimony that 
will satisfy the Department in acting upon their cases. We would 
respectfully represent that we cannot take any action looking to 
allotment until these cases are settled. These people are partici- 
pating in our Councils, and voting to allot our lands, when we 
claim they have no right to do so. And of course they will vote 
themselves land if they are allowed to participate in our pro- 
ceedings. We cannot consent to any other arrangement until this 
question is settled.’’ 

On the following day Hook informed the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs that from the beginning more feeling had been manifested in 
the question of the annuity roll than in any other feature of the 
negotiations; and that the Commission had fully, and they hoped 
satisfactorily, met the other articles of the ‘‘ultimatum.’’ He said 
that it was the opinion of Acting Agent Freeman that the Indians 
' would never make an agreement until the roll was thoroughly in- 
vestigated and the matter set at rest one way or the other; and that 
the time was opportune to make the investigation. Hook stated that 
it was the belief of the Commission that if the Indians were directed 
to prepare and present properly a list of the names of the persons 
in question, and the Commission or the local agent be directed to 
conduct the investigation, the important and perplexing question 
might be settled. While the Commission believed that an agree- 
ment could be effected under existing conditions, it was observed 
that the signers would largely be composed of those persons whose 
rights were questioned. It was also observed that there were many 
Indian widows, heads of families (and also Indian women married 
to white men) who were directing the cultivation of large farms, 
were interested in annuities, and yet who were excluded from any 
agreement that the Commission might make with the tribe. And 
Hook asked if instructions could be modified so as to give such 
women a voice in business so important to them. 
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But Secretary Smith and Commissioner Browning considered 
that the investigation would occupy a long time and eould not be 
conducted by the Commission ;!> and they could not agree that an 
unbroken precedent conferring on male adults a distinctive privi- 
lege should be changed. Repair was considered a difficult task and 
the Commission was advised, in the modern phrase, to rumble on 
with a flat tire. It was suggested that the objections of the full 
bloods might be overcome by the insertion of a provision in the 
proposed agreement stipulating that the rights of all mixed bloods 
to whom they might object should be fully investigated either by the 
Department of the Interior or by the Osage Council, subject to the 
approval of the Department of the Interior.16 The same provision 
should also extend to those claiming citizenship in the nation by 
-adoption. Browning realized, however, that there was no prospect 
of the surplus lands of the reservation being opened to settlement 
in the near future.17 


Because the weather was ‘‘extremely hot, water very poor, no 
lee,’’ and since no general council would be called for some time, 
Hook and Tullis seemed to have desired a leave of absence.18 A 
leave without pay and without traveling expenses, for not exceeding 
forty days, was granted the Commission on August 2.19 Gorman 
spent the last half of August in Washington and on September 1 
he was directed to proceed to the reservation to pave the way for a 
speedy termination of the labors of the Commission by personally 
talking over and explaining some of the matters brought up in the 
councils before the work was suspended.2° It appears that Hook 
and Tullis returned to the reservation late in September and that 
little was done by the Commission in October further than having 
talks and consultations with the Indians looking toward a meeting 
with the tribe. On November 1 Secretary Smith addressed the fol- 
lowing communication to the Commission through the Office of 


15 Browning to Sec. Int. July 24, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 285, pp. 232-235; 
Smith to Com. Ind. Aff., July 25, 1894, OIA, L. 28,678—1894. 

16 Browning to Hook, Aug. 1, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 285, pp. 364-365. 

The suggestion was made by Gorman and endorsed by Tullis that the abolition 
of the local government would expedite a settlement with the Osages and be an ad- 
vantage to the people. Tullis to Browning, Aug. 18, 1894, OIA, L. 32,072—1894. 
But Commissioner Browning did not consider it expedient to abolish the government 
pending negotiations. Browning to Tullis, Aug. 31, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 287, 
p. 244. He believed, however, that the Commission would be justified in entirely 
ignoring the Osage Council and treating directly with the Indians. The Commission 
had already explained to the Council that “it had no constitutional power to deal 
with us.” Hook to Armstrong, June 27, 1894, OIA, L. 24,809—1894. 

17 Browning to Grant Bowden, July 27, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 285, p. 279. 

18 Gorman to Browning, July 27, 1894, OIA, L. 33,238—1894. 

19 Telegram from Browning to Hook, Aug. 2, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 285, 

5 AUS 
: 20 Browning to Gorman, Sept. 1, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 287, p. 297; Brown- 
ing to Smith, Sept. 13, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 288, pp. 130-131. 
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Indian Affairs: ‘‘The reports I have, satisfy me that no agreement 
with the Osage Indians is probable, and that it is a useless waste of 
time and money to continue the negotiations with them. You will 
therefore close up the work of your commission at once and return 
to your homes, unless you are prepared to show the information 
to be incorrect.’’21 The Commission were able to convince him that 
the work should be continued for the present.?? 


If the commissioners suppressed personal feeling and were not 
a house divided against itself, there was at least among them a lack 
of desirable cooperation. Hook prepared an offer embodying the 
proposition made by certain Osages to the Cherokee Commission, 
namely that the Indians take three hundred and twenty acres each 
and sell the balance of their lands to the United States at one dollar 
and a quarter an acre.?*, Gorman and Tullis, being the majority of 
the Commission, voted down the offer suggested by the chairman 
and it was not submitted to the Indians. The two dissenters pre- 
pared an offer and at least one of Hook’s objections to its features 
was not well taken. The signing that occurred seems to have been 
limited to sustaining objections to a proposed, incomplete agreement 
presented by the Commission through its majority vote. On the 
afternoon of December 18, after the last meeting held by the Com- 
mission was dissolved, a paper was presented to Hook containing 
‘‘about 15 or 16 pages of foolscap, or type-written articles, and 
propositions indicating the settlement that would suit the half- 
breeds.’’ But Hook’s sympathy lay with the full bloods. 


On the morning of December 21 Hook and Tullis started for 
their homes and Gorman reported that he would close out matters 
and start for Washington as soon as possible.2* Hook said that the 
Commission had closed its work finally, while Gorman said that it 
had suspended work for the present.22 On January 21, 1895, Gor- 
man transmitted to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the proceed- 
ings of the councils held with the Indians, and other papers.2®° He 
made a report in which he simply stated that the Commission was 
unsuccessful in its efforts to obtain an agreement. This ‘‘half page’’ 
statement was very unsatisfactory to Hook who said that when the 
Commission parted at Pawhuska it was understood that Gorman 
should take the records of the meetings to Washington and there 
prepare a report. On February 1 Hook, without the records kept 
by the clerk or stenographer, made a twenty-three page report as a 


21 The letter is in the Int. Dept. Letter Book (Misc. > vol. ote i 

22 Smith to Hook et al, Nov. 13, 1894, ibid. < 195. Sass 

23 A copy of the offer is in the Indian Office, L. 5660—1895. 

a Gorman to Com. Ind. Aff., Dec. 21, 1894, OIA, L. 50,176—1894. © 

25Gorman to Hook, Jan. 2, 1895; Hook to Gorman, Jan. 9, 1895. Copies of 
these letters are in the Indian Office, L. 5660—1895. 

*6 Browning to Sec. Int., Feb. 9, 1895, OIA, L. Letter Book 297, p. 455. 
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substitute for the report he had expected Gorman to make.2” Hook 
did not find the half-breeds: enthusiastic for a division of lands. 
He observed that as long as they could get considerable quarterly 
interest and hold three-fourths of the land, they would ‘‘not shed 
tears or lose any sleep, because allotment is postponed.’’8 The 
Commission was discontinued February 12 by order of the Secretary 
of the Interior. When we consider that the question of the tribal 
roll was-a source of bitter contention on the reservation, that the 
Osage Commission was successor to the ‘‘Jerome Commission’’ 
which was of bad repute among many Indians in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, and that the Osages had a good Indian title, it is not sin- 
gular that Hook, Gorman and Tullis, unable to cooperate well in 
_ drawing up and presenting an offer, met outright failure. 


A few weeks after the Commission left the reservation a move- 
ment among the full bloods was on foot to send a delegation to 
Washington to take up principally the matters contained in the 
“‘ultimatum.’’ But Commissioner Browning said that it would be 
a needless expense for the tribe, that nothing of importance could 
be accomplished by a visit and that Congress and the executive 
departments were busy.?? On January 15 or 18, 1895, and on Feb- 
ruary 5 the National Council passed resolutions requesting that the 
matters in question be given consideration.2® On February 6° Act- 
ing Agent Freeman reported that the relations existing between 
the full bloods and half-breeds were of such a nature as to require 
a full and authorative settlement of the rights of the latter. ‘‘In 
my opinion,’’ he said, ‘‘the full bloods will not listen to any propo- 
sition of allotment until this is done.’’?! 


After the failure of two commissions, authorities at Washing- 
ton were ready in 1895 to begin where they should have begun two 
years earlier, that is, to take up the question of determining the 
rightful persons among whom the lands should be divided, which 
question rested on the annuity roll. On February 14 Freeman was 


27 The report is in the Indian Office, L. 5660—1895. Although it incorporates 
letters elsewhere available and devotes space to a general commentary on the Indian 
policy, it is of considerable value. : 

28 “T state it as a fact,” said Hook, “that we learned from Maj. Freeman, the 
Indian Agent, that the decided minority, to wit, the half-breeds, have already taken 
up, and are controlling, three-fourths of that reservation.” 

Freeman reported that “the half-breeds were unanimously in favor of allotment” 
while the full bloods opposed it. He referred to the “intense jealousy” between the 
two parties and said that the voting power was about two to one in favor of the 
full bloods. Freeman to Com. Ind. Aff., July 31, 1895, Indian Affairs, 1895, p. 255. 

29 Freeman to Com. Ind. Aff., Jan. 7, 1895, OIA., L. 1460—1895; Browning to 
Freeman, Jan. 15, 1895, OIA, L. Letter Book 295, 812. 

30 The resolutions are in the Indian Office, L. 6445—1895. 

31 Freeman to Com. Ind. Aff., Feb. 6, 1895, ibid. This opinion was repeated 
in his letter of July 31, 1895, loc. cit. 
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instructed to have a delegation come to Washington*? and on April 
12 the Secretary of the Interior directed that the National Couneil 
furnish the Office of Indian Affairs the names of the persons alleged 
to have been unlawfully enrolled, to the end that definite action 
might be had. The list, containing 446 names, was accordingly fur- 
nished and on February 21, 1896 instructions were approved direct- 
ing Commissioners Washington J. Houston and Clarence E, Blood- 
good to conduct the investigation.2* In 1897 Freeman reported that 
‘‘the real interests of the tribe the past year has been one of unusual 
political excitement, and nearly everything else has been at a stand- 
still.’ A very thorough and painstaking investigation was had 
‘‘and all persons in interest were given every opportunity to furnish 
all the facts and evidence possible.’’*® Attorneys for both the tribe 
and defendants applied their wits, and the cases, with voluminous 
evidence and testimony, were submitted to the Department of the 
Interior where by the close of 1898 the matter had been given care- 
ful consideration.*® 


In 1897 Freeman observed an increasing desire of the full 
bloods ‘‘to take up claims’’ and to use care and intelligence in 
selecting lands. However, local agents considered allotment a sub- 
ject of little importance during the closing years of the century. 
In 1901 Governor Jenkins reported that it was generally believed 
that the Osages would not be adverse to taking lands in severalty 
if proper efforts were made in that direction; but that it seemed 
likely that when they took allotments they would sell the balance of 
the lands themselves.?7 


The same year Special Agent Frank C. Armstrong investigated 
conditions on some seventeen reservations and concluded that ‘‘all 
reservations should be surveyed and allotted as soon as possible.’’ 
He found that one-half of the Osages were capable of managing 
their own affairs. It was his belief that if the matter were pre- 
sented clearly and frankly to the tribe an agreement could be made 
which would improve their condition, break up completely their 
tribal dealings and organizations, stop friction between the full 
bloods and mixed bloods, and place the members of the tribe upon 


82Telegram from Browning to Freeman, Feb. 14, 1895, OIA., L. Letter Book 
298, p. 194. 

33 Smith to Com. Ind. Aff., Feb. 21, 1896, Int. Dept. Letter Book (Misc.), vol., 
97, pt. i, p. 497. The instructions, dated Feb. 20, 1896, are in OIA., L. Letter Book 
325, pp. 430-434. Bloodgood was superseded by George Y. Scott. 

34 Freeman to Com. Ind. Aff., Aug. 18, 1897, Indian Affairs, 1897, 237. 

35 The investigation is reviewed in the letter of instructions from Com. Leupp to 
C. E. McChesney, Sept. 8, 1906, OIA, L. Letter Book 892, pp. 94-109. 

36 In 1898 annuity payments amounted to more than $200 per capita. Pollock 
to Com. Ind. Aff., Aug. 29, 1898, Indian Affairs, 1898, 241. 

37 Report of the Governor of Oklahoma for 1901, H. Documents, 57 Cong. 1 
sess., XXvi (4239), p. 440. 
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their individual resources. He briefly outlined a plan®8 for the 
division of funds and lands. In regard to the latter he said: ‘‘I 
Suggest that the land be divided per capita after each one has a 
farm of 160 acres of good agricultural land. This 160 acres should 
be held for twenty-five years, under the usual restrictions of the 
allotment act. All over 160 acres they should be allowed to dispose 
of under a proper supervision, in lots of 160 acres or less, but not 
more than 220 acres*® in any one year. They would receive in a 
division of land now about 805 acres. Many of them would not sell 
at all, but would lease. Whilst if they did sell all their surplus, they 
would still have 160 acres reserved for a home and farm.’’ 


The first step, that regarding the selection of one hundred and 
sixty acres, was taken forthwith. A few whites and mixed-bloods 
were attempting to hold a considerable portion of the common lands 
for their own private use and gain and at the same time participate 
in the distribution of the proceeds arising from the leasing of other 
common lands. On September 4 Acting Commissioner Tonner di- 
rected that each head of a family and each single person holding 
more than six hundred and forty acres should have his holding 
reduced to that amount.*? 

Assistant Chief James Bigheart, spokesman of the full bloods, 
suggested what he considered a better plan‘! and one agreeable to 
Agent Oscar A. Mitscher and the Office of Indian Affairs. As in- 
corporated in instructions*? to Mitscher on January 16, 1902 it 
provided that each member of the tribe might select not to exceed 
one hundred and sixty acres as a homestead, within or without the 
leased pastures, such selections to conform to the public surveys. 
The lands should be surveyed at the expense of the individual‘ 
and should be nontransferable. In addition to homestead selec- 
tions the local agent was authorized to assign each family or each 
single person ** who actually owned his own cattle or other domes- 
tic stock, not to exceed six hundred and forty acres, such lands 
to conform to the public surveys and, with minor exceptions, to be 
made on the Osage public domain outside the pastures as then con- 
stituted. Schedules of homesteads and grazing lands were to be 
made. On receipt of instructions Mitscher immediately sent out a 


38 H. Documents, 57 Cong. 1 sess., xciv (4361), no. 406, pp. 9-10. 

39 On page 59 of his report he suggested 160 acres as the limit. 
: 40 Tonner to Agent O. A. Mitscher, Sept. 4, 1901, OIA., L. Letter Book 499, pp. 

81-83. 

41 Mitscher to Com. Ind. Aff., Dec. 6, 1901, OIA., Case 191, Osage Leases, 
71661—1901. 

42 OJA., L. Letter Book 516, pp. 137-139. y 

43 In this connection it was observed that the right of selecting lands in advance 
of regular allotment was a “mere matter of grace.” Tonner to Mitscher, May 12, 
1902, OIA., L. Letter Book 537, pp. 59-60. 

44]7¢ was expected that this provision would encourage young people to engage 
in stock raising. 
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circular letter to parties whom he thought were holding more agri- 
cultural land than one hundred and sixty acres for each member 
of the family.4® He encouraged the selection of homesteads and 
before the close of the summer some four hundred persons had 
made selections.46 The provision regarding surveys proved to be 
a vexing one for farms had been laid out to conform to available 
farming lands, usually along creek bottoms. In some instances a 
farm extended within the limits of four or five quarter sections. 

It should be remembered that these homestead selections, while 
respected by the Office of Indian Affairs and the Indians, were 
tentative, and that the chooser did not have separate title to his 
selection.47 The title to selections was vested in the tribe and the 
individual selector could not secure title without authority of Con- 
gress. ‘‘No allotments in severalty have been made to the Osage 
Indians nor are any at present contemplated,’’ said Acting Com- 
missioner Tonner in 190348 It was contemplated on the part of the 
government, however, that a tract selected should constitute the 
allotment of the individual whenever the lands should be allotted 
under act of Congress. Until after statehood*? a very great ma- 
jority of the’ tentative homesteads were leased and occupied by 
white farmers under ‘‘informal leases’? which were of no legal 
status since the Indians could not make legal leases. . There was an 
extensive illegal occupancy of lands. In lieu of courts the local 
agent settled difficulties between lessor and lessee and required each 
party to live up to his contract.50 


(To be continued) 


45 The circular letter was incorporated by Mitscher in his letter to Com. Ind. 
Aff., May 5, 1902, OIA, Case 191 Osage Leases, 27549—1902. 
46 Mitscher to Com. Ind. Aff., Aug. 21, 1902, Indian Affairs, 1902, 293. 
' 47 Com. Jones to G. B. Howard, July 30, 1903, OIA, L. Letter Book 617, p. 441. 
48 Tonner to G. B. Howard, March 14, 1903, OIA, LZ. Letter Book 591, 389. 
49 Tentative homesteads from 1903 to 1905 were taken by full bloods and mixed- 
bloods as follows: 


1903 575 full bloods 485 mixed-bloods 1060 
1904 147 ” = 169 282 a 316 
LOOS SOS m. Loe _ 238 
Total 826 788 1614 


The figures, taken from the Osage agency records, are gi i it 
Le > tt 
Pave eee Sec. Int., June 5, 1907, OLA, L. 52902. eit a 
‘veport of Agent Millard, Aug. 13, 1908. There is a printed co f th 
report in the Library of the Indian Office, bound with Indian Affairs, 1908. ; i 
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THE LEGEND OF ABUSKA! 
By H. R. ANTLE 


_Many times now the dogwood has blossomed in front of his 
cabin since Tom told me the legend of the drink which we held 
in our hands.2_ Abuska means to the Seminole what coffee is to the 
white American or tea is to the English. His story follows: 


Ages ago my people lived near a great forest in our home- 
land. They hunted and fished and gathered berries when there 
was game and fruit to be had or starved when the animals had 
left the forest and the fish the waters and the berries no longer 
grew. Among my people was a boy unlike the other children. 
He would rather listen to the singing of birds than kill them 
for meat. He would gaze into the waters or idle among the 
flowers and trees. Only when the cold winds blew would he 
stay by the camp-fires. When he was hungry this boy went 
into the forest to the lodge of a witch. This witch was ugly 
and repulsive. She loved the forest children and was congenial 
only with the one who also loved them. THach time he came to 
her lodge the witch would give him a bowl of golden drink. 
Upon this drink the boy grew into a tall and handsome man 
and wisdom showed in his countenance. 

Not until he was grown did the young man become curious 
about the drink which gave him strength and wisdom. So one 
day he asked the witch to tell him whence it came. ‘My son,’ 
she replied, ‘long years I have given you the golden drink. Do 
not ask me to tell you for if I do I shall die. Drink when you 
wish but do not seek my secret.’ 

The young man wandered into the forest. He thought of 
his people and how poor they were and how hungry they be- 
came when the land was barren. He thought of the golden 
drink and how it nourishéd the body. So thinking, he stole 
back into the forest depth and came again to the witch’s lodge. 
He could hear her chanting a medicine song as he drew near. 
With great stealth he crept to her lodge and looked in. As he 
looked the witch sang and bathed her feet in the bowl from 
which he drank. Suddenly the witch spied him and cried out 
that now she must die for he had learned her secret. The young 
man felt sorry and turned away but as he started to go she 
called him back. She told him that she must die but that he 
was destined to carry the secret of the drink back to his people 
and they would never lack for want of food. 


1 Abuska is a favorite drink of the present-day Seminole. It was once widely 
used among the Five Civilized Tribes. Green corn is dried, parched, then ground 
in wooden mortars. The meal is mixed with water and taken as a drink. 

2Tom Fife, Seminole, son of Louis Fife, minister and former Councilman. 
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‘Return to the forest,’ she said, ‘You will hear me scream. 
Do not come back to see what is the matter or it will break 
the medicine. When I scream my lodge will burn. When there 
is nothing but ashes, return to your people. Stay away until 
the forest is newly green and the birds have their fiedglings 
and the animals their new-born young. Then you shall have 
the secret.’ 


He did as he was told but could hardly restrain himself 
when his ears caught the witch’s scream. His heart was torn 
and he was sad for she was his only friend. He watehed and 
when nothing was left save ashes, he returned to his people. 
Many moons passed and the time came for him to go again to 
the deep forest. Eagerly he set out for the scene of the witch’s 
death. As he approached the place he beheld a tall green 
plant growing amidst the ashes. Among the broad leaves, which 
were turned to the sun, were the plump milky fruits of the 
plant. He rejoiced for he knew them as the source of the golden 
drink. No longer now would his people have to depend solely 
upon the forest and streams for food. Each spring the plant 
grew plentifully and as the grains filled with milk they were, 
dried and parched and ground into meal from which the abuska 
was made. 
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WARTIME DUTIES OF HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUMS 
By L. Hubbard Shattuck! 


As we gather here this afternoon in historic old Williamsburg, 
I have a feeling of reverence not unlike that of the spiritual devotee 
who travels weary miles, from a distant clime, to visit the shrine 
of his devotion. 

Here is revealed our America of the past—her arts and crafts— 
her culture and her character—all held in the amber of antiquity 
as perfect specimens of a departed age. From these living pages 
of our history we take new inspiration and vision. We renew our 
faith in America and her ultimate destiny in a war torn world. 
The toil and sacrifices, the joys and sorrows, which have filled 
the pages of our national history from the days of the original 
Williamsburg to the present time, are ample assurance that this 
republic can and will be sustained through the present crisis. 

To bring before our people in a vital and convincing manner 
the virtues as well as the failures of the past is the important task 
which confronts our historical museums today. Some may argue, 
and rightly so, ‘‘Has this not always been our work?’’ This is true, 
but we have not always succeeded and never has the need been 
more urgent than at the present. 

Historical museums have a rightful place in the scheme of 
our national life. We are important and necessary to the common 
cause of winning the war. It is my purpose this afternoon to 
discuss with you some of the conditions which reveal our worth, 
as well as those that could lead to our ultimate elimination, if not 
realistically and honestly faced. 

This environment and the marvels of these splendid restor- 
ations are convincing proof that America of today cherishes the 
eultural values of her past. This is a sign of great hope and 
promise, for any nation becoming indifferent to her cultural re- 
sources has begun her spiritual and moral decadence. The art, 
sciences, literature, music and history of any nation are but the 
reflection of the soul of her people. These ‘resources must be 
true ones, however, and not based upon the too often unsound 
emotional reactions of impractical] theorists and alien doctrines. 
Those cultural values which have withstood the test of time; that 
have helped men and women triumph over the problems of their 
day and age—those only are worthy of preservation for the guid- 
ance of people of today and of our citizens of tomorrow. The 
eare and evaluation of these cultural resources are major problems 
confronting those responsible for the policies and the adminis- 


1 Adaptation of an address given by L. Hubbard Shattuck, Director of the 
Chicago Historical Society before a meeting of the American Association of Museums 
May 18, 1942, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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tration of our historical museums, for, with the decline of these, 
we note the downward are of national greatness. 

What part shall our historical museums play during the war? 
If they are to survive they must justify their existence as a vital 
element of community and national life. Our danger comes not 
alone from enemy military force, but also through propaganda 
directed towards our civilian disintegration. It is against these 
negative forces of interna] disruption that historical museums must 
strike a most effective blow, and thus assist in the work of uniting 
our people in the common national cause. In their own commu- 
nities, historical museums should become the shrines of true Amer- 
icanism, where particularly the youth of the land may receive their 
inspiration, as we receive ours amid these historical surroundings. 


You are doubtless familiar with the recent writings of Elliot 
Paul, concerning the decline in the national consciousness of the 
French people during the past two decades. <A brief comparison 
of the years preceding World War I and those leading up to the 
present conflict is both interesting and significant from the stand- 
point of cultural values. Prior to 1914, the Third Republic had 
been moving progressively in art, sciences and literature. In some 
respects, French culture had reached its apogee during these years 
and with this, it achieved, also, its greatest commercial success. 
A Mecea for artists, France was also the home of many outstand- 
ing intellectuals. From the days of Marie Antoinette through the 
period dominated by Charles Frederick Worth and Paul Poiret, 
leadership in the fashions of the world remained with France. 
Her culinary arts, like her paintings and musie, were cherished 
by the monarchy and later by the Republic. After the first World 
War, however, these arts were permitted to decline and stagnate. 
Thus the ground was prepared for the infiltration of foreign 
doctrine, for the first requisite for successful national disintegra- 
tion is that the people of any country upon whom the fifth 
columnist works should have ceased to believe in their national 
ideals. They must have lost all faith in the validity and the 


workability of their government. Let us not fail to profit by 


this lesson. Let us build our national bulwarks against such 
possibilities. 

Our historical museums are, figuratively speaking, the arsenals 
wherein are held the sword and armor for the preservation of 
our historie recollections. In the words of Edward Everett, ‘‘How 
is the spirit of a free people to be formed and animated and 
cheered but out of the storehouse of its historical recollections!’’ 
Now is the appropriate time for our historical institutions to ful- 
fill their mission to their communities as well as the nation at 
large so that all may appreciate more fully the rich heritage of 
our country and envision clearly those fundamentals which are 
responsible for the building of this nation. 


—— 
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Compared with England and other parts of Europe, our history 
is young in years, but through this relatively short period of 
human endeavor, our people have run the gamut of sacrifice and 
hardship, always forward, regardless of the dark days of struggle. 

The brilhant triumph over obstacles which have beset the 
American nation in its economic, military and social welfare is 
reflected in the priceless objects and documentary material given 
to the museums of this country for the encouragement and edu- 
cation of the people of today and those who will use them in the 
future. 

With every erisis, there comes a spiritual awakening, and 
also an intellectual advancement. Men and women, who in the 
past have overlooked these cultural advantages, in the hour 
of stress and strain now turn to them for inspiration and hope. 
A few hours spent with objects associated with the past refreshes 
the minds of those engaged in arduous war duties. Such an 
association revitalizes the mind and spirit and inspires one to 
higher accomplishments at this critical time. 


Too often the public has -felt that material in historical 
museums has little dramatic or living value. Unfortunately, there 
is justification for the eriticism. Our exhibits are frequently too 
static to satisfy the demands of a people impressed with the 
necessity of accomplishment. Too often the public passes over 
with indifference exhibits which to the trained mind possess a 
rare and historical value. Too often priceless relics are exhibited 
as curios with no suggestion as to their dramatic backgrounds. 
Grandmother’s shawl may be highly valuable and interesting to 
relatives and friends but to the public at large, it has no meaning 
whatever unless it is so exhibited as to tell a vital story of human 
interest. Objects, like human beings who have not made a definite 
contribution to the scheme of human advancement, are soon for- 
gotten, and have no value to the present or to the future. Dis- 
crimination in selecting and exhibiting material which has a 
definite purpose must be emphasized more strongly today than 
ever in the past. Sometimes against our better judgment we 
must, for policy’s sake, accept those things which have little in- 
terest or value either now or hereafter. While this problem will 
tax our ingenuity, nevertheless, some point of interest must be 
developed to satisfy both the visitor and donor. 

It is our responsibility to educate donors as well as visitors. 
We must help them to realize that this is a discriminating age 
and that the youth, who in the final analysis, are our most 1m- 
portant visitors, are not easily impressed by some objects just 
because they have been associated with pleasing but unimportant 
persons or events. : : 

Young people of today are no longer to be told fairy stories 
or given some bit of pleasant mustiness. Youth is critical, sus- 


\ 
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picious, doubtful, but also utilitarian, and any object must prove 
its relation to the whole picture or it makes no impression what- 
soever. 

If we can express purpose in whatever we exhibit, our youth 
will quickly recognize this, and it will leave a mark upon the 
impressionable mind. They will be inspired to achieve as great, 
or greater things than have been produced or accomplished in 
the past. 

In brief, service is the keynote of this age; it must be em- 
phasized not only in individuals but in eollections. In what 
manner our collections can serve the public should be the query 
uppermost in the minds of museum directors and their accessions 
committees. 

Our institutions are not merely guardians of the past, but 
are factors in the building and molding of character for the 
future. Now is our great opportunity to go forward at an in- 
creased pace from the standpoint of education and public service. 
By taking this opportunity which is offered, museums ean assist 
in the broad national objectives of winning the war and winning 
the peace. 

There are innumerable opportunities for timely and instruc- 
tive exhibits. The Chicago Historical Society has recently com- 
pleted a National Defense Exhibit displaying firearms and other 
equipment used in the various wars of our country since colonial 
days. We are helping to publicize the activities and work of 
the American Red Cross in special exhibitions presented in cooper- 
ation with our local chapter. We will assist the Civilian Defense 
program by stressing the duties and functions of civilian defense 
workers and their responsibilities to the community, through per- 
tinent and timely exhibits. 

Costumes worn by women during the times when the United 
States was engaged in war reveal the change in modes brought 
about by the various crises in our national history. Each war 
cycle produces its distinet effect on community life and the eos- 
tumes of the people present an interesting study in war psychology. 
Great interest has been shown in a proposed exhibit of World 
War I military maps, showing plans of attack and other pertinent 
data. Our library hag also found that the army can use for 
reference, documentary maps and material concerning previous 
military campaigns. 

Special exhibits and programs designed to interest and appeal 
to our men in the armed services are worthy of much eareful 
thought and study. These men want to see and learn what America 
has experienced in the past and what is to be expected from her 
in the future. 

Observance of military days and events, under museum spon- 
sorship, is most timely. A matter of prime importance which 
must be considered is the collection of present war material. Dur- 
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ing and after the last war, many historical museums and libraries 
followed this policy. Shrines of patriotic value have been built 
around these collections. I am convinced that the ceremonies and 
exhibits commemorating the sacrifices of a quarter of a century 
ago have made a direct contribution to the courage, fortitude and 
patriotism of the men in service today. 

Motion pictures, lantern slides and traveling exhibits, dealing 
with military and defense activities, are instrumental in bringing 
the public to the building as well as presenting the story of our 
exhibits to school children and adults not yet familiar with the 
museums. 

Such exhibits and activities contribute towards the positive 
and constructive side of our war work. On the other side, how- 
ever, there are signs of disturbing significance at the present 
moment. 

Whenever there is a definite decline in attendance, it is a 
warning signa] that we are not holding the interest of our public. 
In a recent survey conducted by the Cultural Resources Committee 
of Illinois, we find, with few exceptions, a steady decrease in 
attendance for the first three months of 1942, as against the same 
period in the previous two years. More recent data secured from 
Chicago museums indicates a decrease of between 20% to 30% 
for the first four months of 1942 as compared to 1941. This has 
been particularly noticeable within these last few months when 
transportation facilities have been curtailed in many sections. 

While it is true that many of our citizens are engaged in 
various branches of war service and cannot take advantage of 
the opportunities offered by our museums, there are many others 
who have not yet been made sufficiently conscious of the educa- 
tional and recreational opportunities which museums have to offer. 
It is largely in this field that we must look for new interest, as 
well as financial support. 

A casual examination will show that even in war times there 
is much activity of a recreational nature on the part of our citizens. 
The race tracks are filled with devotees of that sport; golf links 
are still operating and amusement places as well as recreational 
spots are well patronized. Why, then, should we not be able to 
generate greater interest in museums, so as to draw from the large 
class of people seeking mental and emotional outlets for their 
time, thus giving them constructive as well as entertaining re- 
laxation. 

During the years preceding the present war, we noted a steady 
rise in museum attendance throughout the country. The present 
decline may only be temporary, but at least it is a warning signal 
which should not be overlooked. It presents a problem to be 
given careful study in order to offset this trend. The problem 
is not confined to any one type of institution. Definite and con- 
certed action, only, will improve this condition. 
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Our responsibility is to educate—amusement is incidental. 
True. there should be enjoyment derived from visiting our museums. 
This is often the lodestone that draws many of our visitors, and 
showmanship is as necessary as scholarship if we are to appeal 
to that public which has so many interests. If we fail to attract 
visitors, it is largely due, in my opinion, to the lack of promotional 
planning and to poor showmanship. Thus we miss the opportunity 
to serve both child and adult. 

For the moment, museums have certain priority ratings, but 
this may soon be curtailed or eliminated, further classifying us 
as non-essential to the war program. Such restrictions will seriously 
handicap, if not eliminate, work which must be carried on if we 
are to maintain our place in the national effort. 

In England, at the beginning of the war, museums were closed. 
It was soon discovered, however, that museums were essential 
for the mental, moral and spiritual needs of the people. The English 
people in this way were given the strengthening elements necessary 
to build and maintain their morale. Man cannot live by bread 
alone, but must find sustenance also in those higher things of 
life. Particularly is this true in war times. 

Here again is a problem which our American museums cannot 
ignore. Unless local and national authorities are convineed of 
our present and potential value, they naturally will overlook us 
in the confusion and rush of greater problems. We wish nothing 
which could in any manner hamper the progress of national victory, 
but we can, if given the opportunity, render positive and definite 
service in this world crisis. Let us define clearly to authoritative 
agencies those services which we are prepared to give at this 
time when our government needs the help of every organization 
and individual. 

A united effort will give strength and vitality to all. Active 
cooperation with various branches of our national and local goy- 
ernments, chambers of commerce and other like groups is essential 
in ealling attention to our patriotic as well as educational useful- 
ness, thus increasing public attendance and consideration. In a 
large measure, we perform auxiliary educational work, not only 
among elementary and high school students, but also with colleges 
and universities. 

I suggest at this time that the American Association of Museums © 
study without delay, ways and means of clarifying our position 
as centers of learning rather than of amusement. 


We now come to a question which is uppermost in the minds 
of every museum .executive, the problem of finance. With our 
changing economic and social life, we are faced with the definite 
necessity of broadening the basis of public support. We cannot 
hope to expect from our more affluent patrons that generous 
support in the future which they have given in the past. They 
will not be in a position to contribute as in other years. More 
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and more, museums must look to tax monies, foundation aid and 
to the general publie for support. 

In order to assure ourselves of this increased publie revenue, 
we must sell ourselves more ingeniously to our citizens that they 
may regard us with increased favor and enthusiasm. Thus they 
will be willing to render help through membership and donations. 
These problems will demand the best thought and creative ideas 
of not only our directors and staff, but of the governing boards 
and present membership as well. Annual benefits of various kinds 
designed to increase revenue for operating needs should be con- 
sidered. This method has worked successfully in supporting hos- 
pitals, welfare organizations and other civic institutions. Such 
programs should prove beneficial not only from the monetary 
standpoint but also in actively interesting many new groups of 
citizens who in the past have not been museum conscious. 

It has been often said and I believe rightly so, that this is 
the beginning of a new age—new values—new ideas and a new 
_ outlook on life. We must be prepared to accept these changes in 
the spirit of true pioneers. We must interpret our museums in 
the light of this changing world. By uniting our strength, in- 
telligence and courage, we can face this new future unafraid, 
preparing ourselves for that new day of enlightenment which must 
surely follow this darkness of a world at war. 
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THE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND THE 
RECORDS OF WORLD WAR II 


By James W. Moffitt 


The importance of county historical societies lies in the fact that 
they serve as local centers of historical interest and their activities 
are a step in the direction of covering the whole field of local history 
more adequately.1 One of the purposes of the county historical so- 
ciety is to collect objects and printed materials of interest in connec- 
tion with the history of the county and state. Also it should attempt 
to arouse within its citizens an awareness of the heritage they enjoy. 
Another strong reason for county historical societies is their potential 
value to research. If research in state history is to prove effective 
there must be many depositories of printed materials on the subject 
and access to these made available to those interested. Each locality 
should have collections of manuscript or printed material on the 
state’s history. 

During the present world conflict both individuals and organi- 
zations should collect pictures, clippings, maps, war music, service 
records and other data which should be of great value when county 
and other war histories are written.2, Each county historical society 
should act as a central agency in sponsoring this important work. 
Scrapbooks, letter files, folders and filing cases should be used for 
preserving historical items. Members of clubs and other organiza- 
tions should keep records of their activities in war work and file 
them with the county historical society or with the State Historical 
Society. Interested individuals should realize that this is a part of 
their patriotic duty which, properly carried out, will assist in build- 
ing up the public morale in this time of crisis. The county historical 
society collections may be kept permanently at some logical place in 
the county by the society such as the public library. Where facili- 
ties are not available to take care of all items collected they may be 
given with due credit to the State Historical Society.% 


1 See Ethyl E. Martin (compiler). Organization, Purpos d Activiti 
sie Societies in Iowa (Iowa City, 1941), 7. ; eS ae 
Lewis Beeson, “Collecting War Records,” The Chronicl - 
aoe City), June, 1942, pp. 174-176. re 
Additional information regarding procedure in collectin 
ug g war records may be 
obtained by writing to James W. Moffitt, Secretary, Oklah istori i i 
torical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 2 — ee 
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THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM OF ZOOLOGY 
AND CULTURAL PROGRESS 


By A. Richards 


In both the old and the new worlds men have long seen the 
need of assembling collections of objects of nature and of art to 
provide convenient and easy means of educating both adults and 
young in the ways of men and of his environment. At first these 
collections were little more than interesting curios and ‘‘cabinets.’’ 
But they rapidly grew into significant accumulations of materials 
representing and summarizing man’s adventures in developing 
culture and they have become reservoirs where the facts of nature 
and the wisdom of the race unite to guide the progress of tomor- 
row. These are the modern museums. 

The Committee on the Conservation of Cultural Resources 
was established by the National Resources Planning Board ‘‘to 
collect and disseminate information, to promote measures for the 
protection of books, manuscripts, records, works of art, museum 
objects, historic buildings, scientific and scholarly apparatus, and 
other cultural resources, against the hazards of war and formulate 
long range plans for the conservation and broadest and widest 
use of cultural resources.’’ At the instance of this National Com- 
mittee, State Committees have been established in almost every 
state. The Chairman of the State Committee for Oklahoma has 
suggested the desirability of making the work of a scientific 
museum more widely understood. 

Scientific collections are of especial importance to any society 
because they make possible to the State a better understanding, 
control, conservation and utilization of its own resources. Hence 
civilized governments everywhere have seen the necessity of build- 
ing up collections and taking measures to keep them in good con- 
dition and their possible loss becomes a matter of concern. 

In war time dangers are of two sorts: those presented by 
actual enemy attacks, and those growing out of the nation’s own 
emergency activities. The value of collections, scientific and 
otherwise, therefore needs to be especially emphasized now. The 
National Committee says, ‘‘War will certainly mean everywhere 
emergency activity with immediate demands for space, for waste 
paper and for haste in all things—demands which without fore- 
thought on the part of librarians, museum directors and archivists 
throughout the country, may well contribute an even greater peril 
to our cultural resources than enemy attacks.’’ Included are 
‘Conch menaces as the demand for waste paper, which may result 
in the indiscriminate disposal of valuable documents, the pressure 
for space, which may interrupt the legitimate functioning of an 
institution, the curtailment of budgets, and the depletion of staffs. 
While preservation of cultural resources cannot take precedence 
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over military needs, needless sacrifice of the nation’s cultural in- 
heritance should be avoided.”’ 


In American colleges and universities, there are over 500 
scientific museums, most of which are related to University De- 
partments of Geology, Minerology, Paleontology, Biology, Zoology, 
Entomology, Botany or Anthropology. Those which have assumed 
an important place in the life and culture of the institution, have 
been the results of sound planning on the part of the museum 
workers supported over long periods of time by the university 
administrations. In the fields of art and of the biological and 
geological sciences, which have a very important place in higher 
education, one that may not be minimized or disregarded, a large 
part of teaching and research requires extensive collections, with- 
out which there are bound to be gaps in the educational program. 
Art, historical and scientific museums, with their collections have 
functions quite as important as the functions of book collections. 
‘““Good college and university museums are found on the whole 
in the good colleges and universities. . . . To be sure not every 
one of the campus museum units in the United States marks a 
progressive institution, but the colleges and universities having 
these museums are as a class the top, and the institutions with no 
museums at all are in the class of the backward colleges. ’’ 


There are many people who have little conception of the real 
function of a museum, and indeed many educators look upon a 
museum as primarily a body of material stored in such a fashion 
that by far the greater part of it at least is on publie exhibition. 
There are also many people who look upon a museum as a depos- 
itory for relics to be preserved as such, or for freaks whose only 
possible usefulness is as curiosities of nature. Collections of this 
kind, to be sure, have their place, but it is not as part of a collee- 
tion built up by the expenditure of funds of an edueational in- 
stitution. The functions of a university museum are only those 
which grow out of the proper functions of the university itself, 
which are, teaching, research and dissemination and publication 
of new information. 


Under the head of instruction as an objective of a museum, 
comes first the direct aid to laboratory teaching in the university. 
It serves as (a) an accessory teaching aid, for the students who 
are conducting laboratory work in elementary classes are then 
given visual instruction. (b) It provides the material for advaneed 
werk in such special courses as geographical distribution, para- 
sitology and others; and (c) it also furnishes materials for be- 


et research students who expect to become original investi- 
gators. 


—— 


1L. V. Coleman, College and University Museums (1941). 
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The teaching function, however, includes services for people 
who are not enrolled in the classes of the university, and here its 
displays for public exhibition come into use. These exhibits are 
open to everyone, and it is a matter of gratification to know that 
although no provisions are made for handling the publie except 
as guests of the University who come to see what is available here, 
the number of visitors from outside the institution is a surprisingly 
large one. Museums also arrange conducted trips and lectures 
for groups of students, school children and other interested parties. 
It is possible within the limits of the time available on the part 
of the staff to take care of groups in this way if they have made 
arrangements in advance of the time they wish to come. A third 
type of extramural instruction is provided in the loan of materials 
for study to schools and other groups whenever no loss to the 
collection will result. 

Under the head of research by specialists the museum strives 
to build up collections which will be useful for the advancement 
of science. The study of these collections constitutes one form 
of scientific research in the proper sense. Provision must be made 
for the publication of reports on natural resourees of the areas 
concerned. At the University of Oklahoma, this function is shared 
by the Biological Survey, which cooperates in building up the 
collections and also utilizes them for research. As long as the 
Biological Survey is able to publish its occasional papers, the 
Museum of Zoology here will rarely need to issue any other pub- 
lications. 

A university museum must become an authority for its own 
locality. It has the duty of securing exhaustive collections from 
its own natural areas and illustrative examples of materials from 
other areas. Of course our natural area here extends over the 
entire State of Oklahoma as well as some adjacent regions. 

In order to secure material for building up the collections, 
the museum must carry on field trips, collect data and make 
studies that are preliminary to the final investigations. Its materials 
include not ony specimens, but data on the collections, maps, pic- 
tures and books bearing upon the localities under study. In ad- 
dition, zoological studies must be correlated with botanical, geolog- 
ical and anthropological, if we are to achieve any substantial view 
of the area. 

It is seen, therefore, that the primary function of a campus 
museum is not to provide exhibitions for the benefit of the puble, 
although this function may wisely be included if facilities and 
funds make it possible. It must, nevertheless, be a subordinate 
function for a college museum, whose real business is related to 
teaching and to research. Effective teaching almost universally 
requires that the student have materials close at hand which he 
may study and therefore the university museum 1s above all a 
work place for students. Recent tendency has been towards the 
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development of scientific laboratories with extensive museum 
facilities housed in the same building, (except in institutions too 
large for one building to accommodate both) and to this trend 
the development of the University of Oklahoma Museum of Zoology 
has conformed. 

The collections of the University of Oklahoma Museum of 
Zoology include the following: more than 900 mounted birds and 
1300 bird skins; 3700 bird eggs; 2000 lots of shells; 1000 skins of 
small mammals; more than 5000 arachnids and 6400 crayfish, as 
well as smaller numbers of specimens of other groups of animals. 
Much of the material owned by the Museum is representative of 
the fauna of Oklahoma. The Carroll collection of eggs, birds and 
shells was purchased in 1912. The museum participated in the 
Sykes Alaskan Expedition of 1921, which added 30 specimens of 
big game animals and a valuable series of Alaskan mammal and 
bird skins. In 1922 F. B. Isley presented his collection of Okla- 
homa mussels which contains animals from most of the streams 
of the State. There are more than 50,000 insects representing 
some 3000 species. To house only these collections which are 
preserved in alcohol, the equivalent of a two foot shelf over a 
quarter of a mile in length is required. / 

Collections are augmented annually from various sourees, but 
especially through the field efforts of the Biological Survey, which 
although meagerly and irregularly supported, has been responsible 
for the gathering of much valuable data, along with large numbers 
of specimens from the entire state. By this means, there are now 
in the collections some 100,000 Oklahoma fishes (133 species), and 
over 20,000 reptiles and amphibians of the State. 

The study collections of fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, mam- 
mals, and insects are housed in the sub-basement of the Biological 
Sciences Building in quarters especially designed for them, and 
the exhibit series occupies the east end of the top floor. The ex- 
hibit series contains not only mounted birds, ete., but several large 
ecological groups of Alaskan large mammals, of which the mountain 
sheep group is especially notable. In addition to these, important 
displays have been arranged in the corridors of the building, and 
are available for the day-to-day teaching program of the labora- 
tories adjacent to them. Permanent eases are being installed as 
rapidly as possible, and when these are completed the exhibits in 
the main floor hall will comprise what is known as the synoptic 
collection, by which ig meant one so arranged and displayed as 
to present a synopsis of the animal kingdom. The exhibits are’ 
arranged progressively along the walls of the corridor, beginning 
with those representing the simplest animal groups and passing 
step by Step to the other groups in the order of their increasing 
complexity. Thus a synoptic collection really represents a pan- 
orama of the animal kingdom in which the animals of each of its 
great divisions are arranged together in a single exhibit unit. The 
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chief purpose of these displays is to provide illustrative material 
for students in elementary courses, a permanently installed ref- 
erence collection. Of course they are also available to the public. 

_ All of these collections have specially designed lighting devices 
which make them useful at all times. In some of the exhibit cases, 
flourescent lighting has been installed, but in others, because of 
the present difficulty in getting adequate flourescent installations, 
lumiline tubes have been used. 

The corridors of the second floor contain an extensive exhibit 
of various types of zoological models. There are many forms of 
animals too small to be seen with the naked eye, of which models 
can be made to show the structures clearly and adequately. The 
embryos of many forms also cannot well be observed without the 
aid of magnification, and therefore, models are available to make 
clear their structure. The series ranges from much enlarged models 
of protozoa, of cells in division, of developing eggs and embryos 
and larvae, on up to models of dissected adults such as the clam, 
starfish, crayfish, frog, ete. While many models have been pur- 
chased from supply houses in the years of the development of 
the laboratory and of the museum, many have also been made 
here as originals because there were no commercial models avail- 
able to represent the structures which it was desired to show. The 
collection of models alone is conservatively valued at $3000.00. 

The Department of Zoology owns an extensive collection of 
microscopic slides of embryos. It is a good working collection, 
but by no means large as compared with the embryological col- 
lection of some of the great eastern institutions. These em- 
bryological slides are the basis for the models which have been 
made here in the laboratory. The microscopic slide collection 
also contains many slides not included in the embryological series, 
for they show either the adults or the organs of adults in such a 
way as to bring out the details of their finer structure. 

In addition to the collections already listed, the museum pos- 
sesses an osteological collection, that is, a collection of the bones 
of animals. Of all the collections owned here, this is perhaps the 
least developed because of the time and labor necessary to pre- 
pare skeletons properly for study and to keep them in good con- 
dition. 

The value of a museum collection is an intangible kind of 
thing. Its actual monetary value represents only a very small 
part of its real value. The cost of specimens depends upon the 
difficulty of obtaining them. Of course many common specimens 
ean be obtained easily and in quantity, but if one is to attempt 
to build a collection that is a representative of a given area even 
as small as one state, he must know that he has examples of at 
least most, if not all, of the species that occur there, and this 
means that collecting trips must be made repeatedly at different 
seasons of the year and under varying conditions of rainfall and 
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temperature. If the cost of the expeditions that must be sent out 
in order to obtain a collection that even approaches completion, 
is prorated over the entire collection, even the commonplace forms 
appreciate very much in value. Of course, the rarer a specimen 
is, the greater its value. 

In addition to costs of obtaining them, each specimen must be 
carefully and expertly cared for. Insects must be preserved and 
mounted. Skins of mammals and birds must be prepared and 
poisoned properly so that they may be of lasting value. Reptiles, 
amphibians, fishes and many other forms, especially invertebrates, 
are preserved in alcohol for study. The degree of skill required 
on the part of the preparators differs, for some of the operations 
are simple and can be easily performed by those who have only a 
minimum of training in this work. On the other hand, the prepar- 
ation of complicated exhibits is very costly of time and labor as 
well as materials, and requires the services of people who are well 
informed, and well trained, and these services in their turn must 
be expensive. An exhibit museum is always much more costly 
than a study collection in proportion to the number of specimens 
1s it, . 

For all specimens complete data regarding the source, char- 
acter of the country from which it was obtained and a full and 
accurate classification are necessary before the collection has real 
value. Thus even a collection of small fish which ean be obtained 
in numbers by seining begins to assume considerable value by 
the time it is ready for final disposition upon the museum shelves. 
Even this does not include all the cost, for storing, maintaining 
and proper operation also require expenditures. Specimens which 
are not properly recorded, cared for and made available for study 
are like books in a library which no one ean find. That which 
is not available is lost, and that for which proper records have 
not been kept has little value. To build a scientifie museum is 
thus a matter requiring a great deal of technical skill. 


_It has been pointed out that one of the chief functions of the 
University Museum is research. Of the types of research, the 


first has to do with the classification of the animals living in the 


region. The study of classification, or taxonomy, is a necessary 
first step, which must be taken before one can understand or 
utilize animals for either scientific or economic purposes, or con- 
trol them so that valuable ones may not suffer from the depreda- 
tions of harmful ones. The first requisite of scientific work of 
all kinds is a knowledge of the materials which are to’ be used in 
the work, in this case the types of animals, and for that purpose 
the museum conducts research upon the classification of its animals. 
There could be no basis at all for the economic utilization and 
control of animals and plants if classification were not a first step. 


ie second type of research deals with the relationship of 
different groups of animals to each other. Through the ages the 
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animal kingdom has become extremely diverse with the result 
that in many cases the origins of animal groups are obscure. 
Museum studies throw light upon these problems. Connected with 
these are others related to variations within a given group of 
animals. The study of variation not only clarifies the origins of 
forms of uncertain relationship, but it has often been of economic 
value for many variants of previously existing species have been 
found which have become the progenitors of valuable breeds of 
domesticated animals and plants. This study also illuminates the 
great biological problem of adaptation. Large numbers of specimens 
are necessary for any study of variation. 

Museum collections provide material for the investigation of 
‘stomach contents and food habits of many animals. Through a 
knowledge of food habits, animals which are harmful economically 
are indicated for control, and measures can be devised which will 
often limit their spread. The growing complexity of civilized life 
demands more and more the elimination of economic waste. Preda- 
tory animals must be discouraged, and useful ones protected. The 
collections of the University Museum of Zoology have already been 
used for this purpose to a considerable extent, and in a similar 
way they offer materials for the study of parasites. One of the 
important phases of the study of parasitology deals with the extent 
of infestations and through a study of the life history of the 
parasite it becomes possible to adopt measures to stop its spread 
and make possible its control. 

Of the dangers to which museums are commonly subjected, 
the most constant and the most serious is that of the insect pests. 
Although specimens are carefully poisoned at the time they are 
prepared, it is a matter of constant vigilance to see that infestation 
does not occur. The museum pests will eat all sorts of organic 
material, including bones, horns, wood and paper, but animal 
products such as skins and their derivatives including wool, fur, 
hair, and feathers, are particularly liable to their depredations. 

In modern buildings which have been constructed in recent 
years out of fire-proof materials, and with electric wiring properly 
installed as is now done, the chief dangers of destruction for 
museum collections have been eliminated. For some types of ex- 
hibits, control of temperature and humidity becomes an important 
factor also, and the newer installations take care of these matters. 

In the planning of the Biological Sciences laboratory at the 
University, these points were kept in mind. Of course, the plans 
were developed for peace time use. In time of war new dangers 
unanticipated in the designing of the building create new problems 
which are exceedingly difficult to solve. Seven years ago when 
the building was erected, it never occurred to anyone that there 
could possibly be any danger of enemy attacks in this region. 
The roof of the building is not entirely fireproof, and bombs, de- 
pending upon their size, could easily crash through the reinforced 
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concrete floors, although these would resist smaller missiles. It 
must be admitted that the building of the Max Westheimer Naval 
Air Base and the Naval Mechanics School on the north and south 
of Norman, respectively, create new hazards. Norman has become 
a military objective, and the university could be subject to attack, 
lying between these two naval units as it does. 

There is also another danger from our own airplanes which 
often fly over the campus at no great height. The building is 
one of the taller ones on the campus, and if an airplane should 
suffer accident while flying low and crash, it is easily possible 
that damage both from collision and fire might result. Against 
this sort of danger we have no protective measures. Against the 
danger from poisonous gases in a bombing attack, it would not 
be difficult to protect the lower parts of the building. Sand bags 
could very easily close the ventilating openings of the sub-base- 
ment, into which heavy gases naturally would sink, but the collec- 
tions housed there are of such a nature that they would not be 
subject to much damage except in the case of an extremely severe 
attack. 

In civilized nations everywhere the monuments to the past 
and the accumulations which display the riches of nature have 
always been highly regarded previous to the present world ¢on- 
flagration. Now every effort must be directed to the successful 
prosecution of the war efforts, but we must look also to the peace 
to come and to the continued development of the arts and sciences 
of civilization to the end that there will thus be ereated a nobler 
world than that of the past. Institutions which have played their 
parts in the achievements of whatever is estimable in our present 
lives must be preserved for their future contributions. Of these 
the museums stand in a high place; they are like light houses 
which mark the courses toward safer future havens. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TULSA’S PETROLEUM LIBRARY 
By Bradford A. Osborne 


In 1923, a small group of technical engineers and petroleum 
technologists who had been in the habit of meeting in Mrs. Baldwin’s 
Tea Room in the Elks’ Building, Tulsa, formed an organization 
which they called the Technical Club of Oklahoma. The first proj- 
ect of the club was to create a Technical Library for the use of 
members and others. In cooperation with the Board of Directors 
of the Tulsa Public Library a room on the third floor of the main 
library building, at Third Street and Cheyenne Avenue, was desig- 
nated a Technical Department and members of the Technical Club 
donated approximately five hundred volumes as a nucleus collec- 
tion. The library then engaged the services of a young woman 
graduate of the University of Colorado and Columbia University, 
Miss Florence Lundell, to operate the new department. Miss 
Lundell, with keen interest and enthusiasm, set to work building 
up the small petroleum book stock of 150 volumes and the collec- 
tion grew rapidly in size and usefulness. 

Located in the midst of one of the greatest oil producing 
areas in the world, the library, of course, did not neglect the field 
of geology in building up its collection of books. In 1925, a group 
of Tulsans, headed by J. H. Gardner, raised the sum of $2500 to 
purchase the 3000-volume geological library of Dr. Edward M. 
Shepard and presented it to the library. The addition of this 
collection made it necessary to move the Technical Department 
to larger quarters on the ground floor of the main building where 
it has remained to date. 

Today, the Technical Department, manned by a staff of S1x, 
has over 12,000 volumes on petroleum and other technical subjects 
on its shelves. Virtually every book on petroleum in the English 
language is to be found here. In the last few years, it has been 
the policy of the Library to acquire everything on petroleum in or 
out of print and in any language. The collection includes books 
about petroleum written for children; a book of verse about oil; 
biographies of oil men such as Drake, Rockefeller, and Sir Henry 
Deterding, and novels like Upton Sinclair’s Oi! and Alice Hobart’s 
Oil for the Lamps of China. Such books are appropriate here 
since they serve as research material for writers. 

Among volumes of historical importance is a copy of Abra- 
ham Gesner’s A Practical Treatise on Coal, Petroleum and_ other 
Distilled Oils, dated 1861—less than two years after Drake’s dis- 
covery. Other early and rare items are William Wright’s The 
Oil Regions of Pennsylvania; Showing Where Petroleum Is Found, 
How It Is Obtained and at What Cost, 1865; Edmund Morris’ 
Derrick and Drill; or an Insight into the Discovery, Development 
and Present Conditions, and Future Prospects of Petroleum .. ., 
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1865; and the Rev. 8S. J. M. Eaton’s Petroleum; a History of the 
Ou Region of Venango County, Pennsylvania . . ., 1866. 

Interesting items in the biographical collection include George 
W. Brown’s Old Times in Oildom, 1911, and John W. Steele’s 
Coal Ow Johnny; Story of His Career as Told by Himself, 1902. 

The Technical Department has several hundred old photographs 
of early oil fields and equipment which have been borrowed from time 
to time by publishers to illustrate articles. 

The government document section includes virtually all of the 
serial publications of the U. S. Geological Survey; the United States 
Bureau of Mines, and many of the bulletins of the State geological 
surveys. Harly in 1941 the Tulsa Geological Society purchased a 
nearly complete set of Canadian Geological Survey publications and 
gave this valuable collection to the Library. 

About 300 technical magazines are received regularly and of 
these one fourth pertain to geology or petroleum. Since technical 
changes and innovations in the petroleum industry occur so rapidly 
magazine articles rather than books must be relied upon to furnish 
information about new developments. Consequently, from the time 
the Department was established in 1923, a subject index to maga- 
zine articles on petroleum and geology has been maintained. This 
card file, now containing some 80,000 entries is undoubtedly the larg- 
est one of its kind in the world. It is, of course, very useful for com- 
piling comprehensive and up-to-date bibliographies on technical 
phases of the industry. Acid treatment of wells, air and gas lift, 
core analysis, emulsions, flooding, and repressuring have been the 
subjects of some of the bibliographies. The Technical Department 
has received requests for these lists from oil men all over the United 
States, from Russia, the Near East, and South America, At every 
International Petroleum Exposition, held biennially in Tulsa since 
1923, the Department has taken part by exhibiting petroleum books, 
magazines and bibliographies. At the last Exposition 5000 bibliogra- 
phies were handed out to interested visitors. 

Library microfilm and photocopying facilities, available since 
early this year, have permitted oil companies and research men here 
and in other cities to aequire at a nominal cost, copies of articles in 
rare and out-of-print petroleum publications to be found in this 
Library. 

The Department also maintains a large collection of circulating 
books on science and industrial arts and is particularly strong on 
aviation since in recent years Tulsa has become an important aviation 
center. However, as long as oil flows from the ground of Oklahoma, 
petroleum and geology will be the major subjects of this Department 
and this Library will continue to serve the petroleum industry with 
what is believed to be the most complete collection of petroleum 
literature in the world. 
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A SELECTED READING LIST? 


By J. S. Clark 


Alford, Thomas Wildcat. Civilization (Florence Drake, editor). 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1936. 


Allen, C. M. The Sequoyah Convention. Harlow Publishing Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 1925. 

Alley, John. City Beginnings in Oklahoma Territory. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1939. 

Ball, Max W. This Fascinating Oil Business. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis and New York, 1940. 

Barnard, Evan G. A Rider of the Cherokee Strip (Edward Everett 
Dale, editor). Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
York, 1936. 

Bass, Althea. Cherokee Messenger. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma, 1936. 

Brookings Institution: Organization and Administration of Okla- 
homa. Harlow Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, 1935. 
Buchanan, James Shannon, and Dale, Edward Everett. A History - 

of Oklahoma. Row, Peterson and Company, New York, 1935. 

Buck, Solon J. The Settlement of Oklahoma. A reprint from Volume 
XV, Part II, of the transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters, Madison, Wisconsin, 1907. 

Canton, Frank M. Frontier Trails (Edward Everett Dale, editor). 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1930. 

Collings, Ellsworth, and England, Alma Miller. Yhe 101 Ranch. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1937. 

Dale, Edward Everett. The Range Cattle Industry. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1930. 

he eae Cow Country. University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, 1942. 

_ = See , and Litton, Gaston, editors. Cherokee Cavaliers. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1939. 

i See eee , and Rader, Jesse L., editors. Readings in Oklahoma 
History. Row, Peterson, and Company, New York, 1930. 

Debo, Angie. And Still the Waters Run. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1940. 

1S. Se Soe The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic. Univer- 
sity of of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1934. 

. Ce a: The Road to Disappearance. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1941. 


1 This list is not designed as an exhaustive or scholarly bibliography, but as a 
guide to the general reader seeking further information about Oklahoma. Three 
titles have been added since this list appeared in Oklahoma: A Guide to the Sooner 
State, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1941. It is hoped that 
county historical society officers and others will find this brief bibliography helpful. 
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Ferguson, Mrs. Tom B. They Carried the Torch. Burton Publishing 
Company, Kansas City, 1937. 

Foreman, Carolyn Thomas. Oklahoma Imprints. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1936 . 

Foreman, Grant. Down the Texas Road. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1936. 

ee ene Fort Gibson. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1936. 

pene sre 2 Marcy and the Gold Seekers. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1939. 

i) ae en Sequoyah. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1938. 

Aid, NAO ae ee The Five Cwilized Tribes. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1934. 

beta we Pe cor , editor. Adventure on Red Rwer. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1937. 

teh Te Babe AR at Indians and Pioneers. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1936. 

: Roe eS op Advancing the Frontier. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1933. 

ee eee Indian Removal. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma, 1932. 

5: ee Leese A History of Oklahoma. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1942. 

Gittinger, Roy. The Formation of the State of Oklahoma. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1939. 

Glasscock, C. B. Then Came Oil. Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis and New York, 1938. 

Gould, Charles N. Oklahoma Place Names. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1933. 

Hill, Luther B. A History of the State of Oklahoma. The Lewis 
Publishing Company, Chicago and New York, 1908. 

Hitchcock, Ethan Allen. A Traveler in Indian Territory (Grant 
_ Foreman, editor). The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1930. 

Irving, Washington. <A Tour on the Prairies (George C. Wells and 
Joseph B. Thoburn, editors). Harlow Publishing Company, 
Oklahoma City, 1926. 

Lewis, Anna. Along the Arkansas. The Southwest Press, Dallas, 
Texas, 1932. 

Marable, Mary Hays, and Boylan, Elaine. A Handbook of Okla- 
homa Writers. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa, 1939. 

Mathews, John Joseph. Wah’Kon-Tah. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1932. 

Morrison, William Brown. Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma. 
Harlow Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, 1936. 
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Nye, W. S. Carbine and Lance. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma, 1937. 

Oklahoma Historical Society. Chronicles of Oklahoma. Oklahoma 
ify aloe iv 

Oklahoma Writers’ Program. Oklahoma: A Guide to the Sooner 
State (The American Guide Series). University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1941. 

eae Tulsa: A Guide to the Oil Capital. Mid-West Print- 

5 ing Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1938. 

Rainey, George. The Cherokee Strip. The Co-Operative Publishing 
Company, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 1933. 

oa No Man’s Land. Enid, Oklahoma, 1937. 

Ridings, Sam P. The Chisholm Trait. Co-Operative Publishing Com- 
pany, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 1936. 

Rister, Carl Coke. Southern Plainsmen. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1938. 

Ryan, Frederick Lynne. A History of Labor Legislation in Okla- 
homa. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1932. 

= ee The Rehabilitation of Oklahoma Coal Mining Com- 
munities. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 
1a). 

Sears, Paul B. Deserts on the March. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1935. 

Seger, John H. Early Days Among the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians (Stanley Vestal, editor). University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1934. 

Snider, Luther Crocker. Geography of Oklahoma. Oklahoma Geo- 
logical Survey, Norman, Oklahoma, 1917. 

Starr, Emmet. History of the Cherokee Indians. The Warden Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 1921. 

Stewart, Dora Ann. Government and Development of Oklahoma 
Territory. Harlow Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, 1933. 

Thoburn, Joseph B., and Wright, Muriel H. Oklahoma: A History of 
the State and Its People, vols. I-IV. Lewis Historical Publishing 
Company, New York, 1929. 

Wardell, Morris L. A Political History of the Cherokee Nation. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1938. 

Weaver, Findley. Oklahoma’s Deficit. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1940. 

Weidman, Samuel. The Miami-Picher Zinc-Lead District. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1932. 

Wright, Muriel H. Our Oklahoma. Co-Operative Publishing Com- 
pany, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 1939. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY 
Edited by James W. Moffitt 


It is a real pleasure to make acknowledgments to the following : 
Grant Foreman, Director of Historical Research, Oklahoma His- 
torical Society; Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary, State Historical 


Society of Missouri; Clark Wissler, Director, the American Museum. 


of Natural History; Frederic H. Douglas, Curator of Indian Art, 
the Denver Art Museum; Angie Debo, Marshall, Oklahoma; Robert 
Sparks Walker, Chattanooga, Terinessee; Savoie Lottinville, Man- 
ager, University of Oklahoma Press; John R. Swanton, Ethnologist, 
Smithsonian Institution; Kenneth C. Kaufman, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, University of Oklahoma; Frank G. 
Speck, Professor of Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania; Ber- 
lin B. Chapman, Professor of Oklahoma History, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Stillwater; John E. Briggs, Editor, 
the State Historical Society of Iowa; L, R. Hafen, Executive Diree- 
tor, the State Historical Society of Colorado; Kirke Mechem, Secre- 
tary, Kansas State Historical Society; Arthur J. Larsen, Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society of Minnesota; Henry C. Shetrone, 
Director, the Archaeological and Historical Society of Ohio; F. W. 
Hodge, Director, Southwest Museum; Alfred Powers, Editor, Oregon 
Historical Quarterly; Alice L. Marriott, Specialist in Indian Arts 
and Crafts, United States Department of the Interior, Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board, Ft. Sill Indian School; M. L. Wardell, Professor 
of History, University of Oklahoma; Gaston L. Litton, Assistant 
Archivist, the National Archives; Arthur C. Parker, Director, Roches- 
ter Museum of Arts and Sciences; A. J. Wall, Director, New York 
Historical Society; Donald A. Cadzow, Executive Secretary, Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission; Watt Marchman, Executive Seere- 
tary, the Florida Historical Society; W. D. McCain, Director, Mis- 
sissippi Department of Archives and History. 


Our readers will be-interested in the following articles which 


s 


_. 


throw light on certain phases of Indian history: ‘‘Early Marriages — 


among the Kaw Indians,’’ The Kansas Historical Quarterly (May, 
1942) ; ‘‘Notable Closing Speech at Historie Council made by Silver 
Brooch,’’ Wichita (Evening) Eagle (November 7, 1941) ; Records of 
the Proceedings at a Council . . . Called with the Indian Chiefs in the 
Fall of 1864 on the Banks of the Little Arkansas,’’ ibid. (November 
10, 1941) ; ‘‘Something about Euchees, Friends of the Wichitas, and 
Their Persistence,’’ ibid. (January 5, 1942) ; ‘‘Feature of the Treaty 
with the Cheyennes and Arapahoes Made Here Seventy-Six Years 
Ago Last Fall,’’ cbid, (January 30, 1942); ‘‘Romantical Tales of 
the Nez Perces,’’ by Grace Butterfield, Oregon Historical Quarterly 
(June, 1942) ; ‘‘Joseph’s Grave,’’? by M. Stubblefield, ibid; ‘*A Co- 
manche Prisoner in 1841,’’ by Colonel Wilson T. Davidson, The South- 
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western Historical Quarterly (April, 1942) ; ‘‘Chickasaw and Harlier 
Indian Cultures of Northeast Mississippi,’ by Jesse D. Jennings, 
Journal of Mississippi History (July, 1941) ; “‘Research Projects on 
Florida Subjects,’’ by Watt Marchman, The Florida Historical Quar- 
terly (April, 1942); ‘‘Indian and French of the Inland Empire,”’ 
by W. Freeman Galpin, Americana (1941, no. 4); ‘‘Arkansas and 
Its Early Inhabitants,’’ by Norman W. Caldwell, Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly (March, 1942) ; ‘‘The Northwest Indians and the British 
Preceding the War of 1812,’’ by Cecil K. Byrd, Indiana Magazine 
of History (March, 1942); ‘‘Missionary Endeavors of the Presby- 
terian Church among the Blackfeet Indians in the 1850’s,’’ Com- 
piled by Guy 8S. Klett, Journal of the Department of History of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. (December, 1941) ; ‘‘Survey of 
a Hopewell-Like Site Near St. Louis,’’ by Lenord W. Blake, Missourt 
Archaeologist (March, 1942); Petroglyphs and Pictographs in Mis- 
souri,’’ by Eugene H. Diesing and Frank Magre, ibid. 3 ‘‘Archaeo- 
logical Field Work at the University of Missouri,”’ by John Mack, 
wbid.; ‘‘Sacajawea,’’ by Louise Hartley, National Historical Maga- 
zime (April, 1942); ‘‘Peter John DeSmet, 1840,” by W. L. Davis, 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly (April, 1942) ; ‘‘Illinois Indians on the 
Lower Mississippi,’ by Stanley Faye, Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society (March, 1942) ; ‘‘Tribal Names, Part 3,’’ by Fred- 
eric H. Douglas, Denver Art Museum Leaflet 101 (December, 1941) ; 
**Colonel Benjamin Hawkins—North Carolinian Benefactor of the 
Southern Indians,’’ Parts I and II, M. B. Pound, The North Caro- 
lina Historical Review (January and April, 1942); ‘‘Indian Terms 
for the Cradle and the Cradle Board,’’ by Victor F. Lotrich, The 
Colorado Magazine (May, 1941). 


The Changing Indian, edited by Oliver La Farge, is the twenty-. 
third book in the University of Oklahoma Press series on the Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian. Other volumes in this series are as 
follows: Forgotten Frontiers, edited and annotated by Alfred 
Barnaby Thomas; Indian Removal, by Grant Foreman; Wah’Kon- 
Tah, by John Joseph Mathews; Advancing the Frontier, by Grant 
Foreman; Harly Days Among the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, 
by John H. Seger, edited by Stanley Vestal; The Rise and Fall of 
the Choctaw Republic, by Angie Debo; New Sources of Indian His- 
tory, by Stanley Vestal; The Fwe Cwilized Tribes, by Grant Fore- 
man; After Coronado, edited by Alfred Barnaby Thomas; Naskapi, 
by Frank G. Speck; Pratt: The Red Man’s Moses, by Elaine Goodale 
Eastman; Cherokee Messenger, by Althea Bass; Otvilization, as told 
to Florence Drake by Thomas Wildcat Alford; Indians and Pioneers, 
by Grant Foreman; Red Cloud’s Folk, by George E. Hyde; Sequoyah, 
by Grant Foreman; A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, by 
Morris L. Wardell; McGillivray of the Creeks, by John Walton 
Caughey; Cherokee Cavaliers, by Edward Everett Dale and Gaston 
Litton; Elias Boudinot, Cherokee and His America, by Ralph Henry 
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Gabriel; The Cheyenne Way, by K. N. Llewellyn and E. Adamson 
Hoebel; The Road to Disappearance, by Angie Debo. 


‘‘Some Traits of the Dakota Language’’ are discussed by Franz 
Boas of Columbia University in a recent volume on Race, Language 
and Oulture (New York, 1940). ‘‘A few features of the language 
of the Dakota Indians which seem to have a wider linguistic inter- 
est’’ are selected for elaboration by the author. In a chapter dealing 
with ‘‘Romance Folk-lore among American Indians,’’ Professor 
Boas declares that a ‘‘variety of French material has become part 
of Indian lore.”’ 


Carrie A. Lyford is the author of an interesting study of the 
Quill and Beadwork of the Western Sioux, which has been published 
by the education division of the United States Office of Indian Affairs 
as number I of an Indian Handcrafis series (1940. 116 p.). Among 
the subjects considered are the types of articles decorated by the 
Sioux, such as clothing and tipis; methods used in preparing and 
dressing skins; the techniques, materials, and stitches used in quill 
and in bead work; and the ‘‘development of Sioux designs.’’ A list 
of ‘‘museums in which choice collections of Indian arts and erafts 
ean be found’’ is included. Numerous illustrations and diagrams 
add to the value of the booklet. 


An important collection of ‘‘Drawings by George Catlin,’’ 
which the New York Historical Society acquired from the artist in 
1870, is described by M. Maxson Holloway in the society’s Quar- 
terly Bulletin for January. Although the collection consists of ‘*220 
original pencil and ink drawings of North American Indians,’’ the 
writer has failed to find it ‘‘recorded in any published book or bib- 
liography on Catlin.’? A special exhibit of Catlin’s work was placed 
on display by the society in December and January. In addition to 
items from its own collection, twenty-one paintings owned by the 
America Museum of Natural History were displayed. 


The Trail of Death —Letters of Benjamin Marie Petit, edited 
by Irving McKee, has recently been issued by the Indiana Historical 
Society as No. 1 of volume XIV of its Publications. Father Petit 
describes the removal of the Potawatomi Indians from Indiana to 
Kansas in 1838. The original papers and letters of Father Petit are 
preserved in the library of Notre Dame University2 


Having taken much interest in Oregon history since 1931, doing 
much historical research work, in which I have written thousands of 
letters throughout the United States, and read many armloads of 
books, and exhausted many libraries of colleges and universities, news- 
papers and magazines — during this historical research work I lo- 


cated the true original grave of old Chief Joseph. This was some — 


1 Minnesota History (St. Paul), XXIII (June, 1942), 181. 
2 Museum Echoes (Columbus), XV (January, 1942), 8. 
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two or three miles from where J. H. Horner, Secretary of the Wallowa 
County Historical Society, and historian thereof, claimed to have 
found the grave, as he stated to me in his own words in his letters 
to me... during the year 1931: 


I found the grave of old Chief Joseph on the point near 
Lostine between the Lostine River and the main Wallowa riv- 
ers, on 40 acres of land owned by Americous McAlexander. I 
removed old Chief Joseph’s remains therefrom and reburied 
them at the foot of Wallowa Lake . . 


My said Joseph’s grave was below the said forks of the said 
rivers and above the town of Wallowa, on the opposite side of Wallowa 
River from Wallowa town, and two or three hundred yards north of 
northeast of where the old A. C. Smith mountain road was located at 
this point just before this first wagon road into Wallowa crossed the 
Wallowa River below the said forks thereof. My said Joseph’s grave 
was on a little hill there, on land owned by Jim Masterson, the near- 
est that I can come at it. My eyewitnesses .. . are three pioneer law- 
yers— A. C. Smith, great friend of young Chief J oseph and his Nez 
Perces ; John S. Hodgin, former law partner with A. C. Smith at En- 
terprise; and J. D. Slater, pioneer lawyer of La Grande, to whom Mr. 
Smith showed my said grave of old Chief Joseph in April 1875. All 
three of these pioneer lawyers and personal friends have departed 
this life, but I have their written signed letters today as touching my 
said location of old Chief Joseph’s grave.? 


Mr. and Mrs. M. R. Harrington have added to the Charles Avery 
Amsden Memorial Collection of the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, 
a number of unusual Indian baskets, mainly from Eastern tribes 
whose products are rarely seen in Western museums. Among them 
are specimens from the Abenaki, the Alibamu, the Kickapoo, the now 
extinct Matinecock of Long Island, the Missisauga or Eastern Ojibwa, 
the Potawatomi, and the Seneca; and, rarest of all, two baskets from 
the Yara Indians of eastern Cuba. From Western tribes there is a 
Makah basket in the unusual lattice-twine weave, and a Modoc speci- 
men purchased from the tribesmen in Oklahoma who for years were 
compelled to live as exiles, far from their original home in the lava- 
bed region of northern California. Outside of basketry the Har- 
rington gift includes a painting on skin of the Chiricahua Apache 
““devil dance’’ made by no less a person than Chief Naiche, right- 
hand man of the famous Geronimo, and some unusually fine carved 
gourd bowls from Indians of Central America. Especially the gift 
of Mrs. Harrington is a series of silver brooches made and used by 
the Seneca Iroquois Indians of New York State long before the 
Navaho ever dreamed of making silver ornaments. Up to the 
end of the 19th century the gala dress of Seneca women was often 


3M Stubblefield, “Joseph’s Grave,” Oregon Historical Quarterly (Portland), 
June, 1942, p. 169. 
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decorated ‘with hundreds of these dainty brooches in varying pat- 
terns, many of them made by native silversmiths, others manufac- 
tured especially for the Indian trade by whites and purchased by the 
Seneca.* 

The following editorial appearing in The Daily Oklahoman on - 
August 12, 1942, will be of interest to our readers: 


How many of us Oklahomans realize that the Indian wars 
of our own prairies were the kindergarten in which many a 
Civil war veteran learned the rudiments of his trade? Not 
until Carbine and Lance had come from the competent pen of 
Colonel Nye did we realize the important part the Indian wars 
played in training the men of the old army for the strenuous 
tasks they soon would be performing on the battlefields of the 
Confederacy.® The battle of Rush Springs between federal cav- 
alry and the Comanches was fought on Oct. 1, 1858, and in that 
minor battle of the border at least five officers served who after- 
wards became generals in the Confederate army. The cavalry- 
men who fought at Rush Springs were commanded by Major 
Van Dorn, who less than four years later was in command of 
20,000 southern troops in Arkansas. It was Van Dorn who de-— 
layed the capture of Vicksburg the greater part of a year by 
destroying Grant’s supply depot at Holly Springs. Two of 
Van Dorn’s subordinate officers at Rush Springs were Kirby 
Smith and Fitzhugh Lee both of whom became major generals — 
in the southern armies. Incidentally, Lee carried in his body to 
the day of his death an arrow head he received in fighting the | 
Comanches. One of Van Dorn’s captains at Rush Springs was 
N. G. Evans. Less than three years later it was Evans who _ 
commanded the Confederate brigade that held the left flank : 
of the army until sufficient reinforeements to save the army 
could be brought up from Manassas. And it was Evans who | 
commanded the southern forces at Ball’s Bluff. Assisting Van 
Dorn at Rush Springs was a company of Tonkawa Indian 
scouts commanded by ‘‘Sul’’ Ross of Texas. Ross was des- 
perately wounded in the Rush Springs fighting and barely 
escaped being scalped by a Comanche warrior. But he sur- 
vived both the Comanche and Civil wars and acquitted himself 
well as Governor of Texas. His last public service was ren-— 
dered as President of the Texas A. and M. college at College 
Station. With few exceptions the officers who served in those 
early Indian wars afterwards entered the armies of the Con- 
federacy. But with almost no exceptions the officers who 


4The Masterkey (Los Angeles), July, 1942, p. 139, 
5 See W. S. Nye, Carbine and Lance: The Story of Old Fort Sill (University of 
ae Press, Norman, 1942; Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City), XV, 226- 
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fought the Indians in the years following Appomattox were 
veterans of the union armies such as Sherman, Sheridan, Cus- 
ter and Grierson. 


The late Professor J. H. Caldwell was for 30 years a stu- 
dent and teacher of Oklahoma history. Last year he located at Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas the Alfred M. Wilson papers, a collection of great 
value to the history of Oklahoma. The Cherokee Commission was 
the most important commission in the History of the lands of Okla- 
homa Territory. The only member to serve throughout the life of 
the commission was Alfred M. Wilson of Arkansas, appointed March 
30, 1889. The papers are in the possession of Allan Wilson, 516 
West Maple Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas. The collection of papers 
_ has not been separated or classified. 


Robert Sparks Walker, Chattanooga, Tennessee, writes under 
date of April 29, 1942, as follows: 


May I ask if you know whatever became of Miss Oleta 
Littleheart, Sulphur, Oklahoma? In 1909, she wrote a book, 
The Lure of the Indian Country, published by A. Abbott, Sul- 
phur, Oklahoma, and sent me a copy for review when I was 
editor of the Southern Fruit Grower.’ 


George Hunt, Indian historian and one of the outstanding lead- 
ers of the Kiowas, died April 16, 1942 at his home near Mountain 
View, Oklahoma. He was born somewhere in the Wichita Mountains 
near Lawton, sixty-three years ago, in the days before his tribe had 
permanent homes. He grew up at a time when life was changing 
rapidly for the Indians and early recognized the value of preserving 
the old traditions and legends of his people. Embracing Christianity 
early in life he was a pioneer among mission interpreters of, Chris- 
tian preaching to the Indians. For a number of years he had 
lectured in the eastern states on Baptist Indian missions. Some 
time ago he spent a month in Ohio and spoke to audiences in twenty- 
two cities in the interest of the United Missionary Budget of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. A deacon of the Kiowa Baptist 
Church of Rainy Mountain, Oklahoma, wherever he went he took 
occasion to thank Northern Baptists for sending missionaries to the 
Kiowa Indians. His tribute to the missionaries who brought the 
Gospel to the tribes in western Oklahoma is given here in part: 


6In regard to the nine persons who either served on the Cherokee Commission, 
or were appointed to serve, see B. B. Chapman, “How the Cherokees Acquired and 
Disposed of the Outlet”, Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City), September 1937, 
pp. 298; 308. 

7 A Handbook of Oklahoma Writers by Mary Hays Marable and Elaine Boylan 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1939) on page 227 states that Oleta Little- 
heart was the pseudonym of Aaron Abbott. 
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To take the gospel to the untamed tribes of Indians in the 
Southwest was not an easy task. They came and lived among 
us, ate what we ate, lived in tepees as we lived and in time the 
wild Indian began to realize that these missionaries had a true 
religion and brotherly love and we began to find happiness in 
Christianity. 

Those early missionaries came to a difficult country, with 
a mountain range to climb often in blinding blizzards and un- 
sufferable cold or blistering heat. They did not live in vain.® 

He was also an interpreter for the Fort Sill Army Post. When 
the Kiowa reservation was surveyed he served as a ‘“‘chain man’’ on 
the first surveying crew. Besides various compilations of his own 
in the field of Indian history, he collaborated with Col. W. S. Nye 
in writing Carbine and Lance.® 


8Toleta Hunt McElhany, How Light Came to the Kiowas (leaflet). 


9The Daily Oklahoman, April 17, 1942. 
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NECROLOGY 
ROYAL J. ALLEN 
1865 — 1942 


Royal J. Allen, born October 5, 1865, in Collin County, Texas, about 
five miles north of McKinney, was the son of Malichi W. Allen and his 
wife, Mattie Virginia Allen. His grandfather, Jonathan Allen, was born 
in Virginia and came from Virginia to Arkansas and from Arkansas to 
Texas and engaged in the mercantile business and was a member of the 
legislature of Texas and an early day county judge of Collin County. 


Royal J. Allen was educated in the local common schools and Acad- 
emy and at the A. & M. College, College Station, Texas. He was elected 
as a Democrat from District No. 93 to the Convention to frame a Con- 
stitution for the state of Oklahoma, and served on the following com- 
mittees: Education, Revenue and Taxation, Public Institutions and State 
Buildings, Primary Elections, Legislative Apportionment, Judicial Appor- 
tionment, Counties and County Boundaries, the latter of which he was 
chairman. 

His father, during the administration of Governor James W. Throck- 
morton, with others, guarded the border of its northern frontier against 
Indian depredations, and acquired a farm near Pilot Point, Texas, and 
resided there at the time of his death. 

.Royal J. Allen, whilst a young man, was sent to Duncan by J. B. 
Wilson of Dallas, to look after his cattle ranch and later operated a 
grocery store and then was president of a bank. 

His wife, Miss Nora Jeans, whom he married at Duncan, died on 
January 17, 1929, and was there interred. 

He was a member of the Council and later Mayor of Duncan and 
immediately after the erection of the state he was appointed and quali- 
fied as a member of the State Board of Affairs, and designated as_ its 
chairman, and continued as such until early in January, 1911. He was 
a member of the Masonic Order, and a Past Grand Master. 

He died at Muskogee on January 26, 1942, interment at Duncan, Jan- 
uary 29, 1942, survivors of his family being as follows: a daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur H. Brown, Muskogee, and two grandsons, Fred Allen Brown and 
Arthur Brown, Jr., and two sisters, Mrs. Mittie A.- Wiley of Denver, 
Colorado, and Mrs. L. A. Scoit of McKinney, Texas. 

In addition to the offices and places of trust hereinbefore enumerated, 
for years he was tag agent at Duncan and held other official places under 
appointment of the governors of the state. 

He was devoted to his wife and children and a loyal and patriotic 
citizen, and a faithful public servant. 

R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


EMMETT LEE RODMAN 
1873 — 1939 


Emmett Lee Rodman, born in Marshall County, Mississippi, Feb. 12, 
1878, and died on May 17, 1939, and interred in Nichol’s Chapel Cemetery 
at Altus, Ark., was the son of William DeKalb Rodman, who was born 
in Chester County, S. C., on Sept. 29, 1841, and died at Van Buren, Ark., 
on May 28, 1919, and his wife, Nancy Evelyn (Cumpton) Rodman, born in 
Marshall County, Miss., on June 24, 1852 and died at Altus, Ark., on Oct. 
6, 1916, where they were interred. 

His paternal grandfather, John Rodman, was born in Chester County, 
gS. G., on April 8, 1801, and grandmother, Sarah (Kell) Rodman, on Jan. 
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21, 1802, and died in 1875. His maternal grandmother, Martha Caroline 
Moseley, born in Georgia May 20, 1829, was married to Perry Cumpton 
in 1847, who was born in Lawrence County, S. C., on Nov. 20, 1819, and 
died at Altus, Ark., on March 26, 1908, where interred. His paternal great- 
grandfather, Alexander Kell, was born in Chester County, 8S. C., in 1770, 
and*his paternal great grandfather, John Kell, was born in Ireland in 
1736 and died in Chester County on Nov. 2, 1819. 

His father and mother were married at Barton, Marshall County, 
Miss., on Oct. 5, 1871, and to this union came the following children, to- 
wit, Hmmett Lee Rodman; Willie Rodman, born Feb. 27, 1875, died Nov. 
15, 1877; Dovie Rodman, born Jan. 25, 1878, died May 25, 1884; Evan 
Rodman, born May 26, 1880, died Aug. 20, 1924; Ewell Rodman, born 
May 25, 1882, died Feb. 25, 1883; Bertha Rodman, born July 28, 1886, 

died Nov. 25, 1940. 

Ne He matriculated at Central Collegiate Institute at Altus, Arkansas in 
January, 1887, the name of which during that year was changed to Hendrix 
College, and continued there as a student until it was removed to and re- 
located at Conway, Ark., and then he continued at Hiram & Lydia College, 
which succeeded Hendrix College, at Altus, Ark., from which he gradu- 
ated on June 8, 1893. On March 5, 1894 hé matriculated at the Arkansas 
Industrial University at Fayetteville, which later became the University of 
Arkansas, and continued there until Nov. 9, 1895, when he began teaching 
at Center Cross, and later at Stone Hill, and then as principal of the 
Altus schools on Sept. 7, 1896. He received an A. B. degree from the 
University at Fayetteville, Arkansas. He remained as principal at Altus 
until 1901 and on Sept. 2, 1901, he became superintendent of the Public 
Schools at Poteau, Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, where he remained 
in such capacity until September, 1912, and then became superintendent 
of the schools at Antlers, Oklahoma, where he remained in such capacity 
until his death on May 17, 1939. 


He received from the governors of Oklahoma recognition by ap- 
pointment as a member of the State Textbook Commission on June 20, 
1929, and at time of his death having been so appointed was member 
of the Oklahoma State Board of Education, 


He became a member of the Kappa Sigma Fraternity on Aug. 11, 
1894, and of Knights of Pythias, Lodge No. 96, Altus, Ark., on May 6, 
1897, and Denning Lodge No. 146, I. O. O. F. on April 22, 1897; and a 
Master Mason in Central Lodge No. 389, Altus, Ark., in May, 1898, and 
of Queen Esther Lodge, Order of Eastern Star at Altus, Ark., and con- 
tinued as such until his death and was also a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, and an Elder, and superintendent of its Sunday School at 
Antlers, and affiliated with the Democratic party. 

His father at the beginning of the Civil War in 1861 was a student 
at Erskine College, then at Donald Station, now at Due West, S. C., and 
returned to his home in Mississippi and enlisted Sept. 19, 1861 at Iuka, 
Miss., with the following service record: Private and Ist sergeant, Capt. 
Geo. M. Moseley’s Company (Walker’s Reserves), which became Co. A, Ist 
(Johnston’s) Regt., Miss. Infantry, C. S. A. Muster roll for July and 
August, 1864 shows him present, with notation: “On extra duty as Set. 
Major from 13th June to 9th August, and as Adjutant since that time,” 
and promoted to Sgt. Major of regiment Aug. 8, 1864, and muster roll of 
the Field and Staff of regiment for Aug, 31, 1864 to Feb. 28, 1865, last on 
file, shows him present, and that he was captured Feb. 16, 1862 at sur- 
render of Fort Donelson, and imprisoned at Camp Morton, in Indiana, 
and received near Vicksburg, Miss., Sept. 11, 1862, by the Confederate 
Agent for Exchange, and again captured July 9, 1863 at Port Hudson, 
La., and paroled on July 12, 1863, and that W. D. Rodman, Captain, Co. 
C, 22nd Regt., Miss. Inf., C. S. A., paroled at Greensborg, North Carolina, 
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May 1, 1865, in accordance with terms of military convention entered into 
on April 26, 1865, and was a gallant Confederate soldier. 

Emmett Lee Rodman’s record in Indian Territory and Oklahoma as a 
teacher and educator and citizen, from its beginning on Sept. 2, 1901 
until his death on May 17, 1939, was creditable and outstanding, 

R.L. Williams. 


LEWIS MILTON POE 
1863 — 1941 


Judge Lewis Milton Poe was born at Russellville, Arkansas, August 
29, 1863, the son of Elijah Holley Poe and Eliza (Green) Poe, and died 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 8, 1941. 


Judge Poe was married to Lou Lane at Dallas, Arkansas, June 28, 
1885, and of that marriage the following children were born: Myrtle 
Poe, a daughter; Roy Robert Poe; Elijah Holley Poe; Lewis Lane Poe; 
Lewis Milton Poe, Jr., and John Hunter Poe, sons. The widow and all 
children survive him. 


Judge Poe was admitted to the practice of law at Dallas, Arkansas, 
in 1885, and continued in practice there until he moved to Pawnee, Okla- 
homa, at the opening of the Cherokee Outlet in September, 1893. He was 
a delegate to the National Democratic convention at St. Louis, Missouri, 
in 1904. On his moving to Pawnee he and Harry Campbell entered a law 
partnership under the name of Poe & Campbell, for the practice of law, 
which partnership continued at Pawnee and Tulsa until Judge Poe, on 
the erection of the state, was elected on September 17, 1907, first District 
Judge in the 21st Judicial District, including the County of Tulsa, and 
assumed office on the admission of the State into the Union on November 
16, 1907. The 21st Judicial District at that time was composed of Osage,. 
Payne, Pawnee and Tulsa counties, Judge Poe being the only Judge in the 
District as then constituted. 


Judge Poe was always active in civic and political affairs and proj- 
ects looking to the general welfare of the community, and was largely 
instrumental in preparing all papers and notices looking to the incor- 
poration of Tulsa as an incorporated town and headed the committee that 
went to Muskogee and appeared before the United States Court and pro- 
cured the decree incorporating the town in 1898. 


He was elected and served as the third Mayor of Tulsa and repre- 
sented Tulsa County in the Fifteenth Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa. 

Shortly after coming to Tulsa he joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and was thereafter continuously active in its affairs, 
serving as Sunday School superintendent, Trustee, and in other official 
capacities. He was a charter member of Tulsa Lodge No. 71 A. F. & A. M. 
of Tulsa, and served as Worshipful Master of the Lodge. 

Judge Poe, after serving two terms as District Judge, retired from 
the bench, resuming. the practice of law, which he continued until the 
time of his death; interment at Rose Hill Cemetery, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
From the time he came to Tulsa he enjoyed an extensive and lucrative 
practice until he was elected District Judge, and after retiring from the 
bench his practice was extensive and profitable. 

Judge Poe, in both his private and professional capacities, was a man 
of the highest character, life morally clean and steadfastly maintaining 
the finest and highest traditions of his profession. As District Judge he 
so conducted his court that there was never any suggestion of irregu- 
larity of any kind. He conducted his court with ability and the highest 
sense of judicial conduct and ethics. He was fair and unbiased in all 
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decisions, never influenced by friendship, animosity, bias or pressure o 
any kind. A good man and fine citizen, a devoted husband and father, 
who proved his faith by his works, is gone from our association, and will 
will be so remembered. 

Harry Campbell. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


PERRY C. BOLGER 
1867 — 1936 


Perry C. Bolger, born November 4, 1867 in Columbia County, Arkan- 
sas, was the son of Hiram P. Bolger and his wife, Sarah E. (Mathews) 
Bolger, natives respectively of South Carolina and Georgia. 


His grandfather, John Bolger, Sr., born in London, England about 
1760, landed at Charleston, South Carolina about 1774, where he received 
his education and became a physician and a Baptist preacher and located 
at Abbeville, South Carolina, where his oldest son, John Bolger, Jr., was 
born on March 3, 1798, who married Sarah Nobles on March 23, 1821. 
To this union came fourteen children, the tenth of whom was Hiram P. 
Bolger, born February 19, 1837 in Talbot County, Georgia, who in 1855 
settled in Columbia County, Arkansas. Whilst residing near Pocahontas, 
Arkansas on May 8, 1861, he joined the Columbia Guards, 6th Ark. Inf., 
Confederate States of America, according to Confederate records in the 
United States War Department, and at Little Rock on May 29, 1861 com- 
pleted his enlistment and was mustered into service on July 26, 1861. 
Muster roll from February 28 to April 30, 1862 as to him shows “dis- 
charged—wounded, Shiloh” and “paid May 19, 1862.” After remaining in 
a hospital for a long period he was discharged as disabled and returned 
home and later again rejoined his command and served until the close 
of hostilities. 

In 1867 he was married to Sarah Mathews, daughter of Dr. James P. 
Mathews and his wife, Mary Keith Mathews, at Sharman, Arkansas. To 
this union came four children, Perry C., born on November 4, 1867, and 
died November 26, 1936, interment at Poteau, Okla. The other children, 
Annie, Willie and Hiram P. J r., died in infancy. 


Perry C. Bolger’s father, Hiram P. Bolger, died May 8, 1904, inter- 
ment in Magnolia (Arkansas) cemetery on May 4, 1904. 


Dr. James P. Mathews settled in what is now southwestern Columbia 
County, Arkansas in 1847 and engaged not only in the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery but also in business as a merchant and planter. Dur- 
ing the Civil war he was captain of Co. H, 11th Ark. Regt., Confederate 
“States of America, which was organized under his leadership.1 


He was born January 8, 1818 in Georgia and died in Arkansas De- 
cember 20, 1876, interment in cemetery at Magnolia, Arkansas. 


Sarah E. Mathews, his (Perry C. Bolger’s) mother, was born at 
Sharman, Arkansas December 8, 1842 and died at Poteau, then Indian 
Territory, March 15, 1907, interment in Magnolia (Arkansas) Cemetery. 


On June 27, 1913 he was united in marriage with Mary Stalcup, 
who survives him. He attended the common schools until he was en- 
abled to teach the primary courses, for six years being so engaged. With 
his savings, he entered Washington & Lee University at Lexington, Va., 
and after having finished the junior law course, returned to Arkansas 
and was admitted to the Bar and entered the law office of Wood & Hen- 
derson of Hot Springs, Arkansas, where he continued his work and law 


1Letter from J. A. Reeves, Camden, Arkansas, May 9, 1904. 
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studies for two years. Then after engaging in teaching in Arkansas for 
two years he came to Indian Territory and was admitted to the Bar of 
the Central District of Indian Territory and began practice at Cameron 
on August 30, 1905. 


In 1897 he was appointed Referee in Bankruptey and Probate Com- 
missioner at Cameron in said court, which positions he held until the 
erection of the state on November 16, 1907. When the federal territorial 
court by act of Congress was moved from Cameron to Poteau in 1900, 
in September of that year Perry C. Bolger removed his residence and 
office to Poteau and continued there until his death. 


He was designated in the ordinance providing for the election that 
was held on September 17, 1907 as to the ratification of the Constitution for 
the state of Oklahoma and election of county, township, and state offi- 
cers, as Clerk of the proposed county of LeFlore, so that said election 
should be held in said proposed county according to the laws of Okla- 
homa Territory, which were being extended over the state of Oklahoma. 
-He was also the first member of the State Democratic Central Commit- 
tee from said county. At the general election in 1910 he was elected to: 
the office of county judge and re-elected in 1912 and in 1914, holding the 
office for three consecutive terms. 


For a number of years he was United States Commissioner for the 
Hastern District of Oklahoma for the Commissioners’ Division at Poteau 
and mayor of the city of Poteau and one of the organizers and directors: 
and president of the Central National Bank at Poteau. 


Descended on both sides from pioneer stock, such as had been active 
in establishing the fundamentals of the republic and maintaining good 
government, a member of the Baptist Church and an active teacher in ’ 
its Sunday Schools and faithful to all the relations of home, he was al- 
ways found on the side of law and order and good government. 


R.L. Williams. 


JOHN HENRY DILL 
1868 — 1942 


John Henry Dill was a man of many parts. Born and reared on a 
farm, he was a self-made man, a farmer, a banker, a lawyer and a public 
officer. He was also a pioneer. Harly in life leaving his home land in an 
old settled state he went to a far country, the Indian Territory, where the 
Indian laws and customs still prevailed. At times he was visionary and 
an idealist but his great wealth of good sense aided him in keeping his 
feet on the ground. His courage, energy, willingness to work brought him 
success. 

Mr. Dill was born in Transylvania County, North Carolina, May 24, 
1868. When a small child his family moved to Inman, Spartanburg 
County, South Carolina and here on a farm his boyhood days were spent. 
He was the son of James E. Dill, a farmer and merchant, and Mary Reid 
Dill. His mother died when he was small and his father married again. 
His father joined the Confederate Army when seventeen years of age, in 
which his grandfather, Elijah Dill, and two great uncles, Edward Dill and 
John Dill, were soldiers. His grandfather served with distinction in the 
22nd South Carolina Regiment and of which his great uncle, Edward, was 
Chaplain. Elijah Dill was the name of his great grandfather, an English- 
man who owner a sailing ship, landed on the Jersey shore, settled in 
Delaware and was a soldier on the American side in the War of 1812. 


. When eighteen years of age, Mr. Dill left home, walking some thirty 
miles from Inman to Greenville, South Carolina, where he took the train 
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for Atlanta, Georgia. Hearing a railroad was being constructed near 
Cedartown, Georgia, he went there and was employed for a year as water 
boy. He saved his money and at the end of the year bought a ticket for 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas, where he secured a position as helper putting in 
bridges and culverts for the Frisco Railroad. A year later we find him 
on a farm at Redlands, Indian Territory where he proved that he could 
pick more cotton than any one in the country. Roy Toombs of Muskogee 
says he and Dill picked cotton together; that Dill picked over four hun- 
dred pounds of cotton a day and when the landlord doubted it, Dill proved 
it by picking more than four hundred pounds the next day. Under the 
landlord’s eyes, Dill picked more than sixty-two pounds in one hour. Dill 
was not afraid of work. 


In 1889 he landed in Muskogee and worked at selling sewing machines. 
He learned to talk the Creek language which gave him better approach to 
the Indians in his work. C. W. Turner, a pioneer merchant and cattle man, 
operating the Turner Hardware Company and other vast interests then 
engaged Dill to handle his collections in the country. On these collec- 
tion trips, Dill frequently spent as much as a week at a time at the 
home of Isparhecher, Chief of the Creek or Muskogee Nation, who lived 
on a large plantation west of Okmulgee, Indian Territory. This Indian 
Chief promoted the Green Peach War, the main battle of which was 
fought near Okmulgee in a peach orchard while the peaches were green. 
Hence, the war gets the name, “Green Peach War.” Dill knew the 
Indians, could talk their language and was a valuable man to Mr. Tur- 
ner in his far flung enterprises. Dill saved his money, loaned it out 
at interest and so prospered that at last he decided to go into business 
for‘himself. Having just collected a note for $750.00 from Perry Murphy, 
he rented a store room eleven feet wide in Muskogee, put in fixtures 
and opened a bank. The day he opened the bank, Captain F. B. Severs, 
a wealthy merchant and cattle man of Muskogee, asked Dill to handle 
his paper, his drafts and bank account. That day Captain Severs 
shipped 1896 cattle to Kansas City, Missouri, many car loads, and 
placed the drafts with Dill for collection. The account of Captain 
Severs and the energy ef Mr. Dill set the bank on its feet. The second 
day Mrs. N. F. Hancock, a pioneer resident of Muskogee, opened her 
account with the bank and became the bank’s second customer. Some 
years later, Dill sold his interest in the bank which afterwards became 
what is now the Commercial National Bank in Muskogee. In 1899, the 
year of the big fire in Muskogee, Dill was in the real estate business 
and he was the first to set up a tent for his office, a picture of which 
was carried in the newspapers. He showed he still had faith in the 
burned city. 

He next became interested in Texas farm land and invested heavily 
in several hundred acres of land near Maybank, Texas, which land he 
cleared and improved with Mexican labor. While in Maybank, Texas, 
he divided his time between his farms and the bank of that town, of 
which he was part owner. The flood water and boll weevil destroyed 
the value of his farms and in 1906 he returned to Muskogee to live. 
With Albert P, McKellop, a prominent citizen of the Creek Nation, and 
others, he organized in 1906 the Alamo Savings Bank at Muskogee. Fred 
H. Turner erected a building on Broadway to house the bank that was 
known as the Alamo Building, the building being patterned after the 
historical Alamo in Texas. After two years he sold his interest in the 


Alamo Savings Bank and went again into the real estate business in 
Muskogee, 


In the year 1914, he moved to Ashland, Oregon where he operated 
a fruit ranch, was secretary and treasurer of a farm loan bank, pres- 
ident of the Fruit Association and Police Judge. In 1923 he returned 
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to Muskogee, was admitted to practice law in 1924 by the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma and from that time until his death, was in the general 
practice of law in the City of Muskogee with honor and distinction to 
himself and the bar. In 1938 he was Judge of the Municipal Court of 
the City of Muskogee. 


As a boy he went to the common schools at Inman, South Carolina. 
In 1893 he attended school in Lebanon, Ohio. In the fall of 1899 he 
went to Washington, D. C., and entered Columbian University, now 
George Washington University, where he remained for about, a year. 
He was forced to return to Muskogee as the treaty with the Creek In- 
dians had been ratified and he was needed in improving his town prop- 
erty in order to hold it under the terms of the new treaty. In 1893 he 
joined the Baptist Church. He went most of the time to the Methodist 
Church with his wife. 


On August 38, 1898, he married Margaret Cook, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John B. Cook, a prominent aristocratic family of Wagoner, 
Indian Territory, who had lately moved from Columbus, Kentucky to the 
Indian Country. Of this marriage there were no children. Mrs. Dill is 
a lady with fine personality, intelligence, and much charm. Their mar- 
ried life was a happy one and reminds the writer of the story in Genesis 
of Isaac and Rebekah: ‘And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s 
tent, and took Rebekah, and she became his wife; and he loved her; 
' and Isaac was comforted * * *,” 


Mr. Dill died April 13, 1942 at Muskogee and was buried in the 
cemetery at Wagoner, Oklahoma. His widow, Mrs. Margaret Dill, sur- 
vives him. 

At all times and in all places that he lived his friends and associates 
had faith in him and trusted him. He was a man of high intelligence 
and honor. In his private life, he was sober, clean and his conduct 
was well ordered. He was a man who had a multitude of strong friend- 
ships and many spoke well and none spoke ill of him, 


His equipment for his duties was of a high order. In his concep- 
tion of professional efforts, he was an idealist. That must be the bed 
rock. He realized intensely the duty of service which the bar owes to 
the community and the duty which the lawyer owes to his profession. 
These were his prime motives. To these two beliefs, he added energy, 
courage and character. 

I never knew a man who loved the law and his books more than 
Mr. Dill. He believed the practice of law was in fact a time honored 
institution and in his day the most honored among men. He believed 
our profession of law in its highest walks afforded the most noble em- 
ployment in which any man could engage and that a man could be 
of better service to his country as a member of the bar than anywhere 
else. To be a priest and possibly a high priest in the temple of justice, 
to serve at her altar, aid in her administration, to maintain and defend 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty, property and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, upon which the safety of society depends, to aid the oppressed, to 
defend the innocent, to maintain constitutional rights against all vio- 
lation, whether by the executive, by the legislature, by the resistless 
power of the press, or worst of all, by the ruthless rapacity of an un- 
bridled majority,—all this seemed to him to furnish a field worthy of 
any man’s ambition. 

William B. Moore. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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CLINTON ALEXANDER GALBRAITH 


1860 — 1923 


Clinton Alexander Galbraith, born in Hartsville, Ind., March 6, 1860, 
was the son of S. Joseph William and Catherine Elizabeth (McAllister) 
Galbraith, who had four sons and three daughters, to-wit, Dr. Thomas 
Sharp Galbraith, who died in Seymour, Ind., where he was a physician and 
surgeon for about 30 years with an interim of two years spent as superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Hospital for the Insane at Indianapolis; James Gal- 
braith, who died in Indianapolis; Garrett Galbraith, who died whilst a young 
man at the family home in Hartsville; Mary, who married George H. Boyd, 
and died at Hope, Ind.; Susan, who married W. H. Wrightsman; and Louisa, 
who married A. F. Duke, and died at Forney, Texas. 

His father was twice married, his second wife being Mattie Townsley, 
and to this marriage came five children: Maggie, Lydia, Vinnie, and 
Nelle, and Harry Galbraith, who survives and resides at Terrell, Texas. 

Clinton Alexander Galbraith attended and graduated in June, 1883, from 
Hartsville College at Hartsville, Ind., a United Brethren institution, moved 
to Huntington, Ind., in 1897, succeeded by Huntington College. 

He matriculated in the University of Michigan Law School, Ann 
Arbor, on September 26, 1883, and gave his home address as Hartsville, 
Ind. After the close of that college year he went to Texas and began the 
practice of law at Terrell, Texas, associated with J. O. Terrell, and in 1888 
removed to Fort Worth where for less than a year he engaged in the 
practice of law when on April 22, 1889 he made the run, entering on the 
first train from the south (on the Santa Fe), locating in Oklahoma City 
on a lot at the northwest corner of Third Street and Broadway. 

He was married at Terrell on December 22, 1886 to Miss Nova Harmon, 
with no children. His wife survived him, and passed away in 1941; inter- 
ment by his side in cemetery at Oklahoma City. 

Clinton Alexander Galbraith was in 1889 president of the first dem- 
ocratic club (Cleveland) in Oklahoma City and was still president of the 
Cleveland democratic club in 1892. He was appointed by Governor W. C. 
Renfrow as attorney general and served from early in 1893 to like time 
in 1897: In April, 1898 he went to the Hawaiian Islands and located at 
Hilo. He was a member of the Masonic Lodge, the Consistory, Scot- 
tish Rite, Commandery, Knights Templar, India Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and the Order of the Eastern Star, 
and bore the distinction of having founded the first chapter of the Order 
of the Eastern Star outside of the United States, at Hilo, Hawaiian Islands. 
He was a member of the Highty-Niners Club, Oklahoma Bar Association, 
Oklahoma City Club, and the Oklahoma City Country Club. His Alma 
Mater, Huntington College, successor of Hartsville College, in July, 1919, 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

After his removal to the Hawaiian Islands he was appointed and 
served as associate justice of the Hawaiian Supreme Court, and after then 
resided in Honolulu four years, 1900-1904, inclusive, his decisions being 
reported in volumes 13-16, inclusive. 

After his term as associate justice on the Hawaiian court expired in 
1906 he returned to Oklahoma and located at Ada where he engaged in 
the practice of law under the firm name of Galbraith & McKeown, until 
the junior member of the firm was elected as a representative in the 
lower house of the United States Congress, when he continued the prac- 
tice alone until September 10, 1913, when he was appointed member of 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court Commission and served in such capacity 
until the Commission expired under Act of Legislature of Oklahoma, 
March 21, 1917, serving from January, 1915 as Chairman of Division 2. 


His opinions were reported beginning with the thirty-ninth volume of 
Oklahoma Reports, 
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; Throughout his life he was an active Democrat. His father and fam- 
ily in Indiana were followers and supporters of Hendricks, Turpie, Jos. B. 
McDonald, Voorhees, and other leaders. At the time of his death he was 
an assistant attorney general and had been since the early part of 1922, 
and died on Sunday, May 27, 1928.1 Interment in Oklahoma City. 

A fine citizen with a long and creditable public career passed from 
life’s activities. 


R. L. Williams. 


STOCKTON SUMMERFIELD FEARS 
1839 — 1902 


When Stockton Summerfield Fears passed away, at the age of 63, and 
was recognized as one of the first citizens of the old Indian Territory. The 
legal fraternity held him in high esteem because of his knowledge of the 

law and his background of scholarly attainments. 

He was as often called “Judge” as Colonel as a typical southern gen- 
tleman. He was born in the South and lived in the South all of his life. 
He was a gentle, kindly man, gracious and considerate, just, broad minded 
to those with whom he came in contact. Throughout his career as a lawyer, 
during which he engaged in many strenuous battles, he retained the ad- 
miration and friendship of his opponents at the bar because he always 
fought fair and with meticulous regard for the strictest ethics. He was 

‘noted for his wit—had the gift of repartee, but bitterness of speech and 
invective were not in his vocabulary. 

The opening of the United States Court at Muskogee in April, 1889, 
with Judge James M. Shackelford on the bench, beckoned to Colonel Fears 
who, at the time, was practicing law in Grayson County, Texas. Colonel 
Fears had moved from Atlanta, Georgia, to Sherman, Texas, in 1872 and 
lived there with his family for twelve years, during which time he served 
three terms as Mayor of that city. He moved to Denison, Texas, in 1884 
where he remained until his removal to Muskogee in 1889. He presented 
the first case, a civil suit, in the newly established court at Muskogee, with 
the late Judge N. B. Maxey as his opponent, and won. Colonel Fears was 
in active practice up to the time of his death, and his reputation as a 
lawyer extended beyond the borders of the Indian Territory to Arkansas, 
Texas and throughout the southwest. 

Stockton Summerfield Fears was born on a farm near Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, on January 4, 1839. His forbears were of sturdy pioneer stock. He 
received his education at Bethany College, West Virginia, graduating about 
the time of the outbreak of the Civil War. He joined the Confederate 
Army, May 20, 1861, raising the first company from Jonesboro, Georgia, 
Company “E,” 10th Regiment Georgia Infantry, of which he became the 
Captain. He served under General Lee in Virginia and participated in 
many of the historic battles of that war. He was wounded and sick in a 
hospital at Richmond, Virginia, in 1863, at which time he was in com- 
mand as Colonel of his regiment. He was relieved of his command by 
reason of disability, but rejoined the army again May 2, 1864, as Captain 
of Company “I,” 2nd Regiment of Georgia Reserves, and served to the 
end of the war. 

Despite conspicuous service as an officer in the Confederate Army, 
Colonel Fears rarely talked about the war. Even his children knew very 
little about his army record. His service, as given above, was obtained 
from the War Department in Washington and the Historical record of the 
State of Georgia. 


1 Daily Oklahoman, Monday, May 28, 1923; Thoburn & Wright (1929) History 
of Oklahoma, Vol IV, p. 555. 
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At the close of the Civil War, Colonel Fears returned to Atlanta where 
he practiced law with Judge Mile M. Tidwell, a distinguished criminal 
lawyer of that period. In 1866 he married Mattie Elizabeth, daughter of 
Judge Tidwell, the union being blessed with a family of six children; 
three boys and three girls, all of whom are living as this is written (1941), 
except Walter T., the first born, who was a well known lawyer and for a 
time United States commissioner and who died at his home in Eufaula, 
Oklahoma, about fifteen years ago, the other children being: William 
Summerfield Fears, farmer, living at Nowata, Oklahoma; Leonard Augustus 
Fears, long a resident of Leonard, Oklahoma; Sarah Ruby, wife of George 
R. Cullen of Tulsa, Oklahoma; Millie May, wife of William Adair Porter, 
son of the late General Pleasant Porter, living on a farm near Bixby, 
Oklahoma; Mattie, wife of Judge Thomas W. Leahy, lawyer, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. The mother of this fine family died September 13, 1884. 
Colonel Fears, in 1895, married Mrs. Anna M. Bruce of Ft. Smith, Arkan- 
sas, who survived him for a number of years. 

Judge Fears died on April 8, 1902, at his home in Muskogee where he 
lies buried and where his grave is suitably marked. 

: —George R. Cullen. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


DR. O. N. WINDLE 
1882 — 1942 


Dr. O. N. Windle, pioneer Sayre physician, died following a heart 
attack January 3, 1942. He came to Sayre in 1908 and began the practice 
of medicine with Dr. H. K. Speed. He had continued his practice here 
since that time except for the months. he spent at his home in Florida. 
He was a member of the Beckham County Medical Association and also 
the American Medical Association. Dr. Windle was a charter member of 
the Sayre Rotary club and was a member of the Masonic lodge and 
Shriner Indian Temple. During the administration of the late Gov. J. B. A. 
Robertson, he served on the state medical board of examiners. Dr. Windle 
had been a member of the Christian church for twenty-two years. 

He was born in Ripley, West Virginia, on November 3, 1882. He at- 
tended the American Medical school at Baltimore, Maryland, and did post- 
graduate work in New York City. 

On September 6, 1906, Dr. Windle was married to Miss Mattie Coble 
and to this couple was born one daughter, Mrs. Eloise Windle Dugger. . 
In 1927 Dr. Windle: was again married to Miss Clyde Rice. 

Survivors of Dr. Windle include Mrs. Windle, two daughters, Mrs. 
Ross Dugger, Laura Ann, and one son, Robert H., and one grandson, Ross 
Windle Dugger. Other survivors include his mother, Mrs. Marian Windle, 
Ripley, West Virginia, one sister, Mrs. Elsie Rhodes of Ripley, two 
brothers, Walter of Ripley and Howard Windle of Dayton, Ohio. 

Funeral Services were conducted the following Monday at the First 
Christian Church, Sayre, with the Reverend Carl Belcher, Pastor, officiat- 
ing. He was interred in the mausoleum of the Rose Hill Cemetery at 
Oklahoma City. 


Mrs. J. M. ; 
Sayre, Oklahoma whic M. Danner 
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HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The attention of our readers is called to the following articles: 
‘‘ Western Life and Western Books,’’ by J. Christian Ray, Missouri 
Historical Review (July, 1942); ‘‘The James Boys and Missouri 
Polities,’? by William A. Settle, Jr., ibid.; ‘‘Missouri— Heir of 
Southern Tradition and Individuality,’’ by Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
bid. ; ‘“‘Lost Channels,’’ by Sue Hetherington, ibid.; ‘‘Chronicle of 
Western Books Published in 1941,’’ by Alfred Powers, Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly (March, 1942); ‘‘The Middle Western Farm 
Novel,’? by John T. Flanagan, Minnesota History (June, 1942); 
‘““The Minnesota War History Committee,’’ by Lewis Beeson, ibid. ; 
‘“‘A Bibliography of Western Farm Novels,’’ compiled by John T. 
Flanagan, ibid.; ‘‘Jaeques Clamorgan, Colonial Promoter of the 
Northern Border of New Spain,’’ by A. P. Nasatir, New Mexico 
Historical Review (April, 1942); ‘‘The Confederate Territory of 
Arizona, from Official Sources,’? F. S. Donnell, ibid.; ‘‘General 
Riley’s Experiment in Employing Oxen Early in Army Transport 
Here,’’ by Victor Murdock, The Wichita Evening Eagle (November 
27, 1941) ; ‘‘Regional History as a Social Studies Enterprise,’’ by 
Helen T. Nisbet, The British Columbia Historical Quarterly (April, 
1942); ‘‘Writing and Research in Southern History,’’ by Fletcher 
Melvin Green, The Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical 
Association (1942); ‘‘America’s First Geographer,’’ by Mabel A. 
Brown, Old-Time New England (January, 1942). 


Our readers will welcome the March and June, 1942, issues 
of the Tennessee Historical Quarterly which have been issued by the 
recently revived Tennessee Historical Society and the Tennessee 
Historical Commission. 


Missouri becomes preeminent as a Western Americana center 
through the recent acquisition of the J. Christian Bay Collection of 
Western Americana by the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
Dr. Bay, librarian of the world-famous John Crerar library in 
Chicago, began building up the collection more than forty years ago 
which today in coverage and completeness is one of the rarest of its 
kind in existence. J. Christian Bay came to this country fifty years 
ago from Denmark. His first American home was in St. Louis, 
Missouri, where he found hospitality and was given work imme- 
diately under William Trelease in the Missouri botanical garden. 
His deep interest in the pioneer spirit of western America dated 
from early childhood when he thrilled to the stories his father told 
of an 18-year adventure in pioneer America. A few years after 
his arrival here, he began to collect rare and select items in western 
American literature. In time his library became a unified collec- 
tion of historical information on the great ‘‘Middle Border’’ — that 
central western area which covers Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
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Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas. The life of these middle border states is in the 
2902 rare historical volumes, manuscripts, maps, and other select 
items which the State Historical Society has recently acquired from 
Dr. Bay. Many of the items are extremely rare. Other copies of 
some will probably never again be available. The collection is now 
housed in a separate room especially designed and furnished by the 
Society in keeping with the rare collection itself.1 


War has brought one of the greatest of bibliographical tools to 
the Wisconsin Historical Society ‘‘for the duration.’’ The cata- 
logue of the American Imprints Survey with some fifteen million 
slips lists title pages of books printed in this country before 1876 
together with the libraries in which the books are found today. 
This enormous catalogue belongs to the Library of Congress, but 
Washington at present is not regarded as a safe depository for 
such irreplaceable material. The librarians and _ bibliographers 
of the nation are invited to make use of it, either m person or by 
correspondence.” 


The Committee on Conservation of Cultural Resources was es- 
tablished in March, 1941, by the National Resources Planning 
Board with the immediate purpose of collecting and disseminating 
information and promoting measures for the protection of cultural 
resources. At the request of President Roosevelt, it has also under- 
taken to prepare plans for the protection of material of cultural, 
scientific or historic importance. Permanent responsibilities in- 
clude the planning of long-range programs for the broadest and 
wisest use of the nation’s cultural facilities. The committee is com- 
posed of the Librarian and Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress, 
the Archivist of the United States, the Executive Officer of the Na- 
tional Archives, the Director of the National Gallery of Art, the 
Associate Director of the United States National Museum, the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings, the Supervisor of Historie Sites of 
the National Park Service, the Director of the American Associa- . 
tion of Museums, the Executive Secretary of the American Library 
Association, the Director of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, and Representatives of the Committee on Passive Protection 
against Bombing, the American Institute of Architects, the War 
Department, and the Office of Civilian Defense. 

Since the outbreak of war, the committee has materially ex- 
panded its activities. A small executive committee has been set up 
under the chairmanship of Collas G. Harris, Executive Officer of 
the National Archives, and Dan Lacey, formerly Assistant National 
Director of the Historical Records Survey, has been made full-time 


1 Missouri Historical Review (Jefferson City), XXXVI (July, 1942), 493-4. 
2 The Wisconsin Magazine of History (Madison), XXV (June, 1942) , 387. 
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Secretary of the committee. State committees on conservation of 
cultural resources have been established in every state to co-operate 
with the national conimittee in the execution of its program.? 

The members of the Oklahoma Committee are as follows: Chair- 


man, James W. Moffitt, Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 


Historical Building, Oklahoma City; Secretary, Ralph Hudson, Li- 
brarian, Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City; Henry G. Ben- 
nett, President, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater; Mrs. J. R. Dale, Secretary, Oklahoma Library Com- 
mission, Oklahoma City; Elizabeth H. Hunt, Librarian, Tulsa Uni- 
versity, Tulsa; Oscar B. Jacobson, Director, Museum of Art, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman; Eugene Kingman, Director, Phil- 
brook Art Museum, Tulsa; Edmon Low, Librarian, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater; Jesse Lee Rader, Li- 
brarian, Oklahoma University Library, Norman; A. Richards, Di- 
rector, Museum of Zoology, University of Oklahoma, Norman; Nan 
Sheets, Director, Oklahoma Art Center, Oklahoma City; T. C. Car- 


_ter, Professor of Biology, Northwestern State College, Alva; Gordon 
M. Harrel, Professor of History, East Central State College, Ada; 


Father Gregory Gerrer, Director, Museum and Art Gallery, St. 
Gregory’s College, Shawnee. 


According to Sister Anne Marie Scott, C. D. P., Okmulgee, the 
first novel written about the Run of 1889 was An Oklahoma Romance 
by Helen Candee, who in her book brings before the reader all the 
complications resulting from a land contest.* 


Honorable Linwood O. Neal, State Banking Commissioner, has 
presented the Library of the Society a study entitled The History 
and Development of State Bank Supervision in Oklahoma.® 


Two of the three Knopf fellowships for 1942 go to workers in 


the field of history: Miss Angie Debo of Marshall, Oklahoma, is to 


complete her story of a typical Oklahoma town from its settlement 


through present times.® 


An official history of the University of Oklahoma, commissioned 


by the University for publication on the institution’s fiftieth an- 


niversary, will be published in September by the University Press. 
The book was written by Roy Gittinger, Dean of Admissions of the 


3 The American Archivist (Menasha, Wisconsin), April, 1942, pp. 124-125. 

4 See Oklahoma History in Fiction by Sister Anne Marie Scott, C. D. P. (Master 
of Arts thesis, Catholic University of America, June, 1940). The author has pre- 
sented the Library of the Society a copy of her thesis. 

5 A thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements of the Graduate 
School of Banking conducted by the American Bankers Association at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, June, 1942. 

6 The American Historical Review (Richmond), July, 1942, p. 971. 
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University, who has been connected with the University in various 
capacities since 1902. He is thoroughly familiar with the institu- 
tion’s history and with the personalities who have played an impor- 
tant part in its development.’ 


The names of the officers of the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, Department of Oklahoma, for 1942-1943, have 
been sent in by Mrs. O. Frank Leitner, Okarche, as follows: Na- 
tional Executive Member, Mrs. O. Frank Leitner; President, Mrs. 
Glen Wood; Senior Vice-President, Mrs. Dwight Billings; Junior 
Vice-President, Mrs. Ben Lowe; Secretary, Miss Maybelle White; 
Treasurer, Miss Nellie Rockenfield; Conductress, Mrs. John Ditt- 
mer; Chaplain, Mrs. Clarence Darby; Guard, Mrs. Evie Pooler; 
Patriotic Instructor, Mrs. Lulu Dewine; Historian, Mrs. Anna M. 
Cullings; Musician, Mrs. Paul Berry; Chief-of-Staff, Mrs. Grace 
Ryan. 


According to Edward Daniel Hicks, an interested member of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, one of the first Americans to give 
his life for his country in World War I was Tony Pritchett, of 
Tahlequah, a Cherokee and great grandson of Sequoyah who dis- 
covered the Cherokee syllabury or alphabet.§ 


The following members of the Oklahoma Historical Society are 
actively serving in the armed forces of our country in this time of 
crisis: Major General William S. Key, Commanding Officer, 45th 
Division; Lt. Col. Ross H. Routh, Finance Officer, 45th Division ; 
Charles R. Taylor, Field Artillery, 45th Division; Col. Charles A. 
Holden, 70th Field Artillery, Brigade Headquarters; Lt. Col. 
Wilbur S. Nye; Capt. Krit Logsdon, United States Army Air Force; 
Lieut. Harold Tacker, United States Navy. Information regarding 
the war record of members of the Society will be welcomed for pub- 
lication in The Chronicles of Oklahoma. Such data should include 
the rank, assignment, address and other notations and should be sent 


in for all of our members who are in the armed services of the 
United States. 


_ On July 23, 1942, the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society elected three honorary life members: Mrs. Margaret 
Wright Kerr, the mother of Robert S. Kerr, the outstanding pioneer 
mother of a native born Governor nominee; George E. Tinker, an- 
other, outstanding pioneer, the father of Oklahoma born Major 
General Clarence BE, Tinker, hero of the Pacific Midway battle; 


’ University of Oklahoma Bulletin (Norman), July 20, 1942. 


8See Munroe D’Antignac, “Descendants of First Georgi ” 
. . Soe orgians Take W. th 
The Georgia Magazine (Macon), February 22, 1942. . aS ee 
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Father Gregory Gerrer, O. 8. B., noted artist and Curator of the 
Museum and Art Gallery at St. Gregory’s College, Shawnee.? 


The following have assisted in building up the membership of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society in recent months: Robert L. Wil- 
liams, Harry Campbell, Thomas A. Edwards, Grant Foreman, H. L. 
Muldrow, Edward Everett Dale, J. B. Milam, Mrs. John R. Williams, 
James W. Moffitt, Mrs. J. M. Danner, Mrs. ©. M. Winn, R. L. 
Lunsford, C. N. Gould, Leonard Savage, Clarence Robinson, Mrs. 
Ella Adell Putnam Davis, Mrs. Annie R. Cubage, Mrs. J. F. 
Messenbaugh, Mrs. Mabel Fuller Hammerly, Joe Looney, R. L. 
Redwine, Ben Hatcher, Luther Bohanon, M. BE. Hammett, Kath- 
erine M. Tidd, James D. Cosgrove, D. R. Pike, Fred Clinton and 
Mrs. Howard Searcy. 


Mrs. Annie R. Cubage reports the following recent gifts to the 
museum of the Oklahoma Historical Society: the portrait of Robert 
L. Owen, one of Oklahoma’s first United States Senators, painted 
by the well known artist, Boris Gordon; the portrait of Mrs. Narcissa 
C. Owen painted by herself and presented by Robert L. Owen; the 
portrait of Sequoyah painted by Mrs. Narcissa Owen and also pre- 
sented by her son. These portraits have been hung in the west 
gallery. The Owen portrait was presented at a dinner in Wash- 
ington, May 9, 1942, with Hon. Paul A. Walker, President of the 
Oklahoma State Society of Washington City, presiding. Addresses 
were made by both Owen and Thomas P. Gore, senatorial colleagues 
at statehood. The portraits were later presented to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society at the meeting of the Board of Directors on July 
23, 1942, with Judge R. L. Williams the President, presiding.1° Other 
accessions include: Indian ball clubs presented by P. H. Bennett; 
Spanish American War Collection, including stamps; the Peter 
Perkins Pitchlynn Collection, consisting of two early model shot 
guns, three pistols, one crude pair of brass knuckles and one pair 
of scissors belonging to this early day Choctaw leader, presented 
by Lester Hargrett, Washington City; the Spiro Collection from 
the Temple Mound near Spiro, consisting of 334 archaeological speci- 
mens of prehistoric Indians and 46 photographs pertaining to this 
excavation; a painting of the Temple Mound by Frances Neal; an 
old model letter press and an old letter press book presented by Mrs. 
Jasper Sipes; a Nicaraguan war medal bestowed upon General J. C. 
Jamison, presented by his daughter, Anne Jamison Crow, Rogers, 
Arkansas; a flag painted by E. H. Geyer and used by him in the 
Cherokee Outlet ‘‘Run’’ in 1893, presented by Mrs. Bertha G. Beck; 
a Cherokee hymn book, presented by the Reverend Hobert D. Rag- 


9 For other items of interest please turn to the “Minutes,” pages 811-313. 
10 See the “Minutes,” page 312. 
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land; a working model of the standard or cable tool rig, the type 
used in drilling the first oil wells in Oklahoma, presented by C. 
Roberts; a large photograph of Frank Frantz, last Territorial Gov- 
ernor, presented by Frank Frantz Camp, number 31 and Frank 
Frantz Auxiliary, number 24, United Spanish War Veterans; a 
photograph of Wood Kirk, presented by Mrs. Harry D. Coffman, 
Hope, Arkansas; a photograph of Alva J. Niles, Brigadier General, 
Retired, presented by Alva J. Niles; a photograph of General 
Charles F. Barrett; a collection of relics and pictures of the ill- 
fated Fort Smith and Western Railroad Company which was aban- 
doned several years ago, presented by J. B. Fink; a ‘“‘glossy’’ print 
of a photograph of a group including Robert L. Owen, Mrs. Doro- 
thea Owen Hamilton, Boris Gordon and Paul A. Walker; a ‘‘glossy’’ 
print of a photograph of a group including Elmer Thomas, Ross 
Rizley, Wilburn Cartwright, Paul A. Walker, Victor Wickersham, 
Mrs. Paul Thurston Powell, Josh Lee, Jed Johnson, Will Rogers and 
Wesley Disney; a ‘‘glossy’’ print of a photograph of a group in- 
cluding Boris B. Gordon, Robert L. Owen and Mrs. Dorothea Owen 
Hamilton; a ‘‘glossy’’ print of a photograph of a group including 
Wesley E. Disney, Wilburn Cartwright, Victor Wickersham, Paul 
A. Walker, Mrs. Emmaline Samuel, Elmer Thomas and others; a 
photostat of a photograph of the Oklahoma Congressional Delega- 
tion including Robert L. Owen, T. P. Gore and Paul A. Walker. 


Mrs. Rella Watts Looney reports as follows for the Indian 
Archives Division of the Society. On May 21, 1942, there was 
brought to the Historical Society from Tahlequah, Oklahoma, by 
truck, a total of 1,891 bound volumes which had belonged to the 
Library of the Executive Department of the Cherokee Nation and 
had been in the custody of the Carnegie Library at Tahlequah since 
June 28, 1913. These books were placed in this division under the 
Act of March 27, 1937 (Public No. 133). It was necessary to assort 
these books according to States or Federal Departments then to 
make an inventory of them for A. M. Landman, Superintendent, 
Five Civilized Tribes Agency, at Muskogee; the Librarian of the 
Carnegie Library, Tahlequah, and J. B. Milam, Chief of the Cher- 
okee Indians and a member of the Board of Directors. It was 
through Mr. Milam’s efforts and position that we were able to se- 
cure these volumes. On June 2, 1942, John B. Meserve of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, presented to the Society all the papers accumulated by 
him during the years he has been writing the articles about the 
Indian Chiefs which have appeared in The Chronicles from time to 
time, together with the file case in which they were filed. 


Mrs. J. F. Messenbaugh states that a number of editors and 
publishers have visited the Newspaper Department during the past 
quarter. Research has also been carried on in the following’ sub- 
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jects: ‘‘Cimarron Territory’’; ‘‘the Last of the Medicine Men’’; 
“‘Belle Starr’’; ‘‘An Anthology of the Works of Bishop Francis C. 
Kelley’’; ‘‘Oklahoma Political History’’; ‘‘the Chickasaw Nation, 
_ 1865-1890”; ‘“‘the History of the Criminal Syndicalism Law in 
Oklahoma, 1919-1940’’; ‘‘the History of the Theater in Oklahoma”? ; 
“‘Lynchings in Oklahoma’’; ‘‘Spencer Academy’’; ‘‘Early Chick- 
asha History.’’ A number of other persons have consulted the 
newspaper files for mention of their births to use in securing delayed 
birth certificates. 


Mrs. Edith Mitchell reports the gift to the library of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Anti-Horse Thief Association for the Indian Territory 
Division, 1903-1920; the Oklahoma Division, 1907; the East Okla- 
homa Division, 1922-1930; the Western Oklahoma Division, 1909- 
1930, presented by W. W. Graves, St. Paul, Kansas. Other acces- 
sions include: Oklahoma after Fifty Years, 4 volumes, presented by 
Charles F’. Barrett; Autobiography of the Reverend Eugene Bonon- 
cimi, presented by W. W. Graves; Committee Reports: Propositions, 
Oklahoma Constitutional Convention, presented by Fred Tracy; 
Transcript of the Brewer-Elliott Oil and Gas Company vs. the 
United States, presented by Eugene P. Ledbetter; Gerard Schultz, 
Early History of the Northern Ozarks; sound recording of the in- 
auguration of Governor E. W. Marland, presented by Ohland Mor- 
ton; typewritten copy of an addition to the Wills of Westmoreland 
County, Virgima, by Augusta B. Fothergill, presented by Mrs. Hazel 
Lloyd; Transcript of Records of the Seminole Nation vs. the Umted 
States, Umted States Supreme Court, Numbers 348, 830, the J. C. 
Denton Papers, the W. V. McClure Papers, the Porter Neill Me- 
Callum Papers, presented by Robert L. Williams. Other gifts were 
the following: Oklahoma Bar Association Journal, 1940-1941; 
Charles J. Kappler, Laws and Treaties, volume V; Oklahoma State 
Medical Association Journal, 1941; Charles M. McFatridge, The 
McFatridge Clan from Ireland; William C. Holley, The Plantation, 
South, 1934-1937; broadeast transcriptions, presented by Paul A. 
Walker; Oklahoma in Fiction (typescript), by Sister Anne Marie 
Scott, C. D. P., presented by the author; The History and Develop- 
ment of State Bank Supervision in Oklahoma (typescript), by Lin- 
wood O. Neal, presented by the author. 


The newspaper publishers of Oklahoma, the Southern Historical 
Association, historical societies and other learned institutions are 
rendering valuable services to the Oklahoma Historical Society 
through their willingness to exchange their publications with The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. These publications are being carefully cata- 
logued and preserved for students. The society wishes to express its 
thanks to donors for recent gifts of books, manuscripts, pictures, arti- 
facts, back numbers of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, and other his- 
torical material. 
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Dr. B. B. Chapman submits the following letter written at Fort 
Sill in 1906 by William H. Taft, Secretary of War. Taft said. ‘‘Sill 
is the greatest military reservation we have.’’ Careful research does 
not reveal that the letter has heretofore been printed.1+ 

The original letter is typed, corrected in four places by the pen 
of the author, and signed. Taft’s plan was to postpone the sale of 
lands in the Big Pasture and in the wood reserve, and save those 
lands in order that they might be used in carrying out any provision 
Congress might make for exchange of lands to eliminate claims to 
lands proposed to be added to the military reservation. His plan was 
abortive, and not many weeks later the Big Pasture and the wood 
reserve were opened as scheduled. Theodore Roosevelt at that time 
was President of the United States. 


Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Nov. 12, 1906. 
Hon. Thomas Ryan, 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Secretary Ryan: 

I am anxious to complete the military reservation of Fort 
Sill, and include in it the Wichita Forest Reservation, or/and 
the additions which were proposed in a letter sent you from 
the War Department and signed I think by General Bell. Your 
report to the President was that under Executive Order the 
matter could not be accomplished because of restricting pro- 
visions of the law. What I wish to do is to postpone the open- 
ing of the Big Pasture and the wood reservation until I ean get 
some additional legislation which will enable me to carry out the 
plan, and I write to you to ask you to have somebody in your 
office prepare a short act which would give us the needed 
authority. This is most important, because Sill is the greatest 
military reservation we have, and if we let it go now it will 
take millions of dollars to give us as good a place as Sill would 
afford. I shall be in Washington on the 17th, and shall tele- 
phone you to see whether any progress has been made. I am 
sure the President will cooperate with me, and I doubt if it 
would be difficult to get the provisions through Congress 
quickly which would enable us to earry out this plan. If you 
will give your personal attention to this, I shall be greatly 
obliged. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed ) 
Wm. H. Taft 


1 The original letter is in the National Archives, Interior Department, Gen. Land 
Office, 3425 Land and Railroad Division, 1906. . "rae 
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On page 190 of the June number of The Chronicles of Okla- 


homa there is a reference to the Marlows, in which Dr. Montgomery 
is quoted as saying that they were not outlaws.}2 


The following taken from a report of the Supreme Court of the 


United States indicates that while they were men of desperate 
courage, and may have been rather ‘‘sudden and quick in quarrel,’’ 
they were not outlaws in the true sense of the word. The quota- 
tion is from Logan vs. The United States, 144 U. S. 263, 36 ZL. ed. 
429. The quotation is from page 433 of the Lawyers Edition. 


The Court said: 

The Government introduced evidence tending to prove the 
following facts: 

Shortly before October term, 1888, of the District Court 
of the United States for the Northern District of Texas, held 
at Graham, the four Marlows named in the indictment, and 
one Boone Marlow, (the five being brothers), were arrested on 
warrants issued by a commissioner of the Circuit Court of the 
United States on complaints charging them with larceny in the 
Indian Territory, within the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States; and at that term they were indicted for that offense, 
and enlarged on bail, and went to live on a farm in Young 
County, about twelve miles from Graham, known as the Denson 
farm. 

Afterwards on December 17, 1888, the Sheriff of the 
county and his deputy, Collier, went to the farm to arrest 
Boone Marlow on a ecapias from a Court of the State to answer 
a charge of murder. Without showing their warrant, Collier 
fired a pistol at him, and he fired at Collier, and, missing him, 
killed the sheriff. The killing of the sheriff caused great ex- 
citement in Young County, and much resentment on the part 
of his friends against the Marlows. Boone Marlow escaped 
and did not appear again. The four other Marlows were put 
in the county jail by the citizens, and surrendered by their 
bail, and were again committed to the jail by Edward W. 
Johnson, a deputy United States marshal, under writs of com- 
mitment from the Commissioner directing him to do so, to 
answer the indictment for larceny. 

On the night of January 17, 1889, a body of men, armed 
and partly disguised entered the jail, surrounded the steel cage 
in which the four Marlows were confined, and attempted to 
enter it; but being resisted by the Marlows, and one of the 
mob knocked down and injured, they finally withdrew without 
doing any actual violence to the prisoners. 

On January 19, 1889, after dark, Johnson, the deputy 
marshal undertook to remove the Marlows, with Burkhardt and 
Clift, imprisoned under like commitments, to the jail of an ad- 


12 Statement of Malcolm E. Rosser, Muskogee. 
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joining county. The six prisoners, shackled together, two and 
two, (Alfred with Charles, Epp with George, and Burkhardt 
with Clift), by irons riveted around one leg of each and con- 
nected by a chain, were placed in a hack driven by Martin, who 
was county attorney. Johnson, the defendant Wallace, and 
two other men, all armed, followed in another hack; and the 
defendant Wagoner, and another man, also armed, accompanied 
them in a buggy. When the three vehicles in close order had 
gone along the highway about two miles from Graham, they 
were attacked near a run called Dry Creek, by a large body of 
men, armed and disguised, who opened fire upon the prisoners. 
Martin and the guards were in league with the attacking party. 
The four Marlows, in spite of their shackles, immediately 
dropped out of the hack, and wrested firearms from the guards 
or from their assailants, with which they defended themselves, 
killed two of the mob, wounded others and finally put the rest 
to flight. Johnson was wounded and he and all of the guards 
also fled. Alfred Marlow and Epp Marlow were killed. The 
other two Marlows were severely wounded, but succeeded in 
freeing themselves from their brother’s dead bodies, took pos- 
session of the hack in which they had come and together with 
Burkhardt and Clift made their way to a neighboring village, 
and thence to the Denson farm. 

On the following day Collier, the new sheriff of the county, 
(One of the defendants in the case who died before the trial), 
went to the Denson farm with a large body of men whom he 
had collected for the purpose of recapturing the two surviving 
Marlows. He was met there by the sheriff of a neighboring 
county, whose aid he had summoned, but who declined on learn- 
ing the facts of the case, to interfere in the matter. The Mar- 
lows refused to give themselves up to anyone except the United 
States marshal or one Morton, his deputy; but Collier with a 
body of men, kept guard near the house for some days, until 
the arrival of Morton, who against some remonstrance on the 
part of Collier, took the Marlows into his eustody and removed 
them to Dallas. They were afterwards tried and acquitted on 
the charges against them.’’ 


This excerpt from the cold pages of a law report does indicate 


that the Marlows were fighters. They may have been lawbreakers 
but their conduct in surrendering themselves, first to the local offi- 
cers and after the attempts to mob them to the United States mar- 
shal indicates that they were not outlaws, and that they were willing 
to submit, themselves for trial when assured of protection. Their 
subsequent history is unknown to the writer, but it is believed that 
someone familiar with their subsequent history could furnish an 
interesting story. 
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No other case is known where men, in the custody of officers in 
league with the mobs, imprisoned in one case, and fettered in the 
other, were able by their own exertions and courage to twice drive 
off the mobs attacking them. 

It is interesting to know that several members of the mob in- 
cluding some of the officers were indicted in the federal court for 
attacking these men while in the custody of the marshal, and the 
quotation above is from an opinion of the Supreme Court in a case 
of one of the mob who had been convicted in the federal court. 


In the paragraphs which follow will be found some helpful 
suggestions: 

The purpose of a historical society is to preserve the customs, 
habits, physical equipment and forgotten lore of years ago. History 
is full of the recent discovery of buried cities, beds of ancient fossil 
animals and ancient culture recently discovered. Even Minnesota and 
Hennepin County have had their ghost towns, ancient forts, Mound 
Builders, Indian battle fields and pioneer mills, bridges and roads. 
It has been the aim of The Hennepin County Historical Society to 
search out and reclaim as much of the past as is possible.!* 


One strong reason for county historical societies in Oklahoma is 
their potential value to research. If research in the history of Okla- 
homa is to prove effective there must be many depositories of 
printed materials on the subject and access to these made available 
to those interested. Each locality may have available for loan to 
local organizations manuscripts or printed material on the state’s 
history which could not be made available otherwise. 


One of the important undertakings of the genealogical depart- 
ment of the Western Reserve Historical Society Library in Cleveland 
has been the copying of gravestone inscriptions in cemeteries in the 
Western Reserve. The information found on gravestones often re- 
veals genealogical data obtainable nowhere else. Since the recording 
of vital statistics at court houses during the pioneer period in the 
Western Reserve was often neglected, dates found on tombstones are 
very often the only source for such information.“ 


The Committee on Pioneer Cemeteries and Churches of the In- 
diana Historical Society has 134 committee members covering nearly 
every county in the State. The Committee does not have any money 
of its own and does not ask for any, but the Society in appreciation 
of the good work done last year, paid for printing and postage this 
year. The names on the graves came from 209 cemeteries in twenty- 


13 Hennepin County History: a Quarterly Bulletin Issued by the Hennepin County 
Historical Society (St. Louis Park, Minn.), X (1942), 1. } 
14 Summit County Historical Bulletin (Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio), II (1942), 34. 
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three counties. It will require several years to complete this work 
but the committee is not discouraged. The consciousness that they 
are doing something to rescue thousands of pioneers from oblivion 
adds to the interest in doing the work.!® 


The Oklahoma Historical Society wishes to encourage its mem- 
bers and others who are interested in preserving sites and tombstones 
of many neglected graveyards which are scattered over the state. 
The Society asks the co-operation of historical students and other 
persons in taking care of neglected graveyards and also in listing the 
names and inscriptions which remain on headstones in these old 
cemeteries. A record of a number of these people would be of great 
historical interest. 


The Summit County (Ohio) Historical Bureau is organizing a 
vertical file of data about Summit County’s part in the present war 
effort. Newspaper clippings, pamphlets, folders, catalogues, forms 
and blanks, programs, advertisements, letters, photographs, posters 
and similar material which in any way record or reflect the county’s 
part in the present struggle are filed. In years to come this collection 
will be a most valuable part of the material available for reference 
at the Summit County Historical Bureau. Individuals representing 
different sections of Akron and Summit County are being contacted 
to ask their cooperation in building up this collection. The collec- 
tion of material about Summit County’s part in World War II is 
filed under these headings: Community’s part in World War II: 
General Articles; Civilian Defense; Air-Raid Precautions; Black- 
Outs; Civilian Defense — Women’s Part; Red Cross; War Stamps 
and Bonds Sale; Defense Housing — Housing Shortage — Fair Rent 
— Rent Ceilings; Akron’s Part in Aviation Progress; Men in Sery- 
ice; Draftees, lists of; Akron Executives Called to Washington ;_ 
U S$ O, Work of; Victory Book Campaign; War Chest; Morale; 
Economic Disruption; Aliens; Tire Rationing; Sugar Rationing; 
Salvage Campaigns; Goodyear Tire Repair Training for Army Men; 
Defense Training Classes; Public Schools; Peace Plans. These files 
will be subdivided as the material accumulates.1® 


Following the first World War, Ohio created a commission to 
provide for the collection, care and preservation of records and 
other historical material relating to Ohio in the war. A similar sit- 
uation is now being faced and steps are being taken, on the sugges- 
tion of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, to 
provide the necessary organization for the preservation of the reec- 
ords of the present war that pertain to Ohio, All this information 
and data will become more valuable as time passes. This offers an 


15 Indiana History Bulletin (Indianapolis), XIX, 70-71. 
16 Summit County Historical Bulletin (Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio), July, 1942. 
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excellent opportunity for local and county historical societies to be 
of service to their immediate localities and to the State and the 
Nation. They can initiate a program for the preservation of local 
material in their own libraries or the local public libraries and de- 
_ cide what material is of sufficient interest to be preserved in the 
library of the State Historical Society. One important service for 
the local group is the compilation and preservation of secrap-books 
containing newspaper material dealing with local matters. Posters, 
cartoons, publicity material and many other items will be collected 
and preserved. All these will have value for historical purposes. 


Professor Gordon M. Harrel, East Central State College, Ada, 
President of the Pontotoe County Historical Society and an inter- 
ested member of the Oklahoma Historical Society, writes under date 
of July 20, 1942: 

We have a committee appointed in our county historical 
society which is working on a project to collect and make a 
complete record of all persons in the armed forces from Pon- 
totoec County. We think it will be a worthwhile project. 


L. E. Wilt, President of the Bradford County, Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, writes as follows: 

Our Society is endeavoring to comply with the sugges- 
tions of the various State Historical Societies about keepin 
current local history. We have scrap books of all local news- 
paper clippings in regard to selective service, Red Cross, War 
Bonds, and all the other civilian activities. 

We have been for some time engaged in making a ecard: 
index of all Bradford County Soldiers of all wars from Rev- 
olution on down. Cards to contain—county in which the 
veteran lived, date of birth and death, date of enlistment and 
discharge, military record, items of interest, and place of 
burial. Now we are making up cards for men now in the 
Armed Forces, and then keeping them up-to-date as to train- 
ing in the various camps, promotions, ete. This index is very 
useful to the various civic organizations.}8 


Under date of August 9, 1942, Miss Mabelle A. White, 1718 
South Rockford Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Secretary of the Ladies 
Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of Okla- 
homa, writes that Mrs. O. Frank Leitner, Okarche, Past Department 
President of the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Oklahoma, has been appointed Permanent Chairman 
of the State Committee of the Auxiliary to compile a history of 
every Oklahoma boy who is lost on foreign soil or hostile waters 
during World War II. All auxiliaries in the State are requested to 


17 Museum Echoes (Columbus, Ohio), January, 1942, p. 2. 
18 Herodotus (Rochester), June 22, 1942, p. 6. 
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aid in gathering material from their localities. This data will be 
arranged alphabetically and mounted as soon as it can be assembled 
so that it can be presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society, at 
Oklahoma City, after the close of the present war. 


Specifically, the objective of research in American agricultural 
history is the careful delineation of the historical background of each 
and every community, subregion, and region in rural United States. 
Just as the soil scientists have provided data basic to a comprehen- 
sive soil map of the entire country, so the agricultural historians 
must develop a many dimensional social and economic historical map 
of rural America. To achieve something approximating a map of 
this kind, they must collect sources of historical information, analyze 
the pertinent data embodied therein, and present their findings in 
written form for use in relation to current problems. If the histo- 
rians provide these analyses of the economic and social factors which 
have operated in any given community or region to produce the 
present situation, the economists and other scientists who are charged 
with drafting and executing plans for more rational utilization of 
the natural and human resources of the area can proceed with more 
comprehension and therefore with more likelihood of success. Final- 
ly, but not least in importance, the agricultural historians must 
give cognizance to the over-all patterns of culture and action into 
which their subjects fall. The Land Policy Review for J anuary 1940 
includes a short article with the intriguing title ‘‘78 Farmers Make 
a Map.’’ The initial paragraph is as follows: **Seventy-eight farm- 
ers of Parks County, Indiana, have been drawing a map of their 
county. They started with memories of what it used to be. They 
took stock of their problems, resources, and opportunities. They 
“wanted to find out where they are before they attempt to determine 
where they are going.’ And they are winding up with a new ex- 
perience in democratic processes and with conclusions that startle 
even themselves: That problems of tax delinquency, relief, erosion, 
declining fertility, and faulty management are linked with their 
finding that of 280,000 acres in this above-average Indiana county 
only 112,000 acres should remain in cropland use.’’ Here is the 
kind of agricultural history that is demonstrably utilitarian, and it 
is a definite challenge to research workers in the field. In addition 
to aiding a democratic process, there is another reason for empha- 
Sizing such efforts. Those who have worked on the more compre- 
hensive phases of agricultural history have long since realized that 
good agricultural history is unobtainable without good loeal history. 
Certainly it is a valuable and useful experience to write individually 
or collectively the history of one’s own community. Good local his- 
tories can be prepared by school children19 


19 Adaptation of Everett E. Edwards’ “Agricultural History and the Department 
of Agriculture,” Agricultural History (Washington), XVI (July, 1942). 
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Our readers will be interested in the following letter dated 
August 21, 1942, from Lewis A. Robertson, Woodward, to Judge 
R. L. Williams, Durant, President of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society : 

Mrs. Robertson has asked that I answer yours of the 7th 
of July. Governor William-Gary Renfrow was president of the 
First National Bank of Norman when Grover Cleveland, Pres- 
ident of the United States, appointed him Governor of Okla- 
homa Territory. He served from May 1893 to May 1897. 
Prior to this time he was a delegate to the first Territorial 
Convention of Oklahoma Territory, 1889, and suggested the 
name of Cleveland County and Norman as county seat, which 
was adopted. He was born at Smithville, North Carolina, 
March 15, 1845, served in the Confederate states infantry 50th 
North Carolina Volunteers, Co. ‘‘C,’’ Orderly Sergeant: See 
North Carolina roster of soldiers. He moved to Arkansas in 
1865 thence to Oklahoma in 1889; married October 17, 1875, 
at Judson, Arkansas, to Virginia Belle York, who was born in 
Milton, Pikes County, Illinois, on May 17, 1857, died Santa 
Anna, Texas, October 24, 1914, buried Russellville, Arkansas. 
Governor William Cary Renfrow died in Bentonville, Arkansas, 
and was buried in Russellville, Arkansas. Died January 30, 
1922. 

Children of Governor and Mrs. William Carey Renfrow: 
Claudia Renfrow born in Russellville, Arkansas, July 15, 1876, 
died November 30, 1876, buried Russellville. 

William Thomas Renfrow born February 12, 1878, died 
January 12, 1879, buried Russellville. ; 

Nellie May Renfrow born July 17, 1882, married Lewis A. 
Robertson at Eureka Springs, Arkansas, July 24, 1905, resides 
at Woodward, Oklahoma. : 

Charley Renfrow born July 2, 1887, died July 3, 1887, 
buried Russellville. 

Governor William Cary Renfrow’s father, Perry Van Ren- 
frow, was born in Wilson County, North Carolina, October 15, 
1809, died January 15, 1895, buried Russellville, Arkansas. 

Governor William Cary Renfrow’s mother, Lucinda Hawk- 
ins Renfrow (nee Atkinson), was born in Johnson County, 
North Carolina, July 11, 1811, died in Jackson County, Ar- 
kansas, April 19, 1870. Body moved to Russellville, Arkan- 
sas, in 1940. 

Governor Renfrow was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, an Odd Fellow and also a Mason.”” 


20 This data came in after the article on “The Governors of Oklahoma Territory,” 
by John B. Meserve, had been set up. This information was furnished by Lewis A. 
Robertson for his wife Nellie May Renfrow Robertson. 
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Oklahomans should be aware of the splendid heritage which 
they enjoy. During the present crisis all should show their appre- 
ciation of this heritage by contributing of their time, money and 
services to the winning of the present world war. Many are offering 
their lives in the armed forces of our country although all cannot do 
so. One of the timely activities which ean be carried on by those 
who remain at home is the collection of records of World War II 
and of those engaged therein. Oklahomans both as organizations 
and as individuals should collect pictures, clippings, maps, war 
music, service records of those in the armed forces and other data 
which should be of great value when world war histories are written. 
All should realize that this is a part of their patriotic duty which, 
properly carried out, will assist in building up the public morale in 
this time of crisis. The various organizations in the State should 
act aS agencies in sponsoring this important work. Scrapbooks, 
letter files, folders and filing cases should be utilized for preserving 
historical items. Members of clubs, lodges, churches, patriotic so- 
cieties and county historical societies should keep records of their 
activities in war work. Where facilities are not available for taking 
care of items collected they may be given with due credit to the 
State Historical Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma City. 
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Minutes elt 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


July 23, 1942 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society was held in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, July 
23, 1942, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members present: 
Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Gen. 
Charles F. Barrett, Mr. Jim Biggerstaff, Hon. George L. Bowman, Judge Robert A. 
Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Hon. J. B. Milam, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Judge Baxter 
Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting held January 29, 
1942 and of the Special Called meeting of the Board held February 23, 1942, and 
upon motion, duly seconded, the reading was dispensed with except as same may 
‘later at a subsequent meeting be called up for special consideration. 


The President presented the following resolution in regard to the Indian Archives 
and other such records: 


As authorized by Section 7, Chapter 24, Article 16, Oklahoma Session Laws of 
1935: “Certified copies of all records, papers, and other documents including ex- 
cerpts and parts of any newspaper, or file and papers in the archives held by said 
Society in trust for the United States Government and otherwise; provided that when 
any such certificates are made for the United States Government or any of its 
officers (to be) used in evidence in behalf of the United States Government or 
any of its agencies (then) such certificate shall be made without fee or charge, 
and the same as to the State of Oklahoma and its agents, but in all other instances 
fees for such certificate and work shall be paid by the parties applying therefor in 
such amount as allowed by law to the Secretary of State for such certification, and 
when such fee is not fixed by law it shall be a reasonable charge and shall be 
such fee as allowed by law (of the United States) to be charged by the Clerk 
of the United States District Court for such attestation and certification and 
searches, etc. made therefor by said Clerk; and all such fees and charges so made 
and received shall be paid into the depository of the State Treasurer to be held 
for the use as provided in said section.” 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that this resolution be adopted. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Mr. H. L. Muldrow, chairman of the Membership Committee, made a verbal 
report and recommended that the teachers in all State Educational Colleges, in- 
cluding University and Junior Colleges, and members of Fraternal Organizations, 
Bar, Medical, Dental, and all such associations, be circularized to arouse an interest 
in the Historical Society, and moved that not exceeding $150.00 of the private funds 
of the Society be set aside for this purpose. Hon. J. B. Milam seconded the mo- 
tion which carried. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that Mrs. Margaret Wright Kerr, pioneer mother 
of a native born Governor nominee, be elected to honorary life membership in the 
Society and also George E. Tinker, father of native born Major General Clarence 
L. Tinker, outstanding hero of the Pacific Midway Battle, be elected to honorary 
life membership in the Society. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


The President presented the following paper for adoption: 
Moved and seconded for adoption: 


Account of the contributions made by H. M. Johnson, president, and R. A. 
Vose, vice-president, of the First National Bank and Trust Company of Oklahoma 
City, and of E. A. Walker of the Tradesmens National Bank, and J. A. Campbell of 
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the Fidelity National Bank and of Dan W. Hogan of the City National Bank, and 
Ned Holman of the Liberty National Bank, all of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Fred 
Holman of the First Natiénal Bank of Guthrie, Oklahoma, Ewing Halsell of Vinita, 
J. Garfield Buell of Tulsa, J. B. Milam, principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation, 
of Chelsea, Judge O. H. P. Brewer of Muskogee, J. Fred Darby of the Commercial 
National Bank of Muskogee, Hubert L. Bolen, Earl Pruet, R. M. Rainey and 
Streeter Flynn and Ancel Earp of Oklahoma City, and the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Muskogee (oldest national bank in Oklahoma and organized by 
Robert L. Owen in 1890), The Oklahoma State Society of Washington, D. C. and 
The Phillips Foundation, we have acquired a fine portrait of Senator Robert L. 
Owen in an elegant bronze frame which we appreciate very much and thank each 
one of these supporters therefor. Adopted unanimously on motion.” Senator 
Owen presented to the Society a beautiful portrait of his mother, Narcissa C. 
Owen, and also of Sequoyah, both of which were placed in a like beautiful bronze 
frame. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that the portrait of Senator Robert L. Owen 
be thankfully accepted, and all parties and agencies thanked therefor. Gen. 
Charles F. Barrett seconded the motion which carried unanimously. 


Hon. George L. Bowman moved that the portraits of Mrs. Narcissa C. Owen 
and Sequoyah be thankfully accepted. Judge Baxter Taylor seconded the motion 
which carried unanimously. 


On recommendation of the President, Mrs. Frank Korn moved that Father 
Gregory Gerrer, O. S. B., be elected to honorary life membership in the Society. 
Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


The President read the report of the Art, Museum and House Committees, 
and then a portion of an Oklahoma Supreme Court decision (Kay County Free Fair 
Association vs. Martin, 122 Pac. 2d-303) in regard to liability of such organiza- 
tions. : 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore moved that we return the Woodruff collection and pic- 
tures, and that the Secretary be directed to notify Mr. Leonard Woodruff, the 
original owner, and the referee in bankruptcy, Geo. F. Clark of McAlester, Okla- 


homa, and also the trustee in bankruptcy in such action. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Mrs. Frank Korn moved that notices be sent to all persons (except the D.A.R.) 
having property in the museum as loans that do not have any historical significance 


for Oklahoma, requesting them to remove them from the building. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Hon. J. B. Milam, member of the committee on the Sequoyah Home, gave a 


verbal report, mentioning especially the interest taken and exemplified as to the 
Home by the Lions Club of Sallisaw. 


Judge Baxter Taylor discussed the tentative proposal as to the donation of 
busts of thé Ex-Governors of Oklahoma, made by Dr. J. B. Jenkins, and it was 
moved that a committee be appointed to investigate and report to the Board, which 
was seconded and carried. Judge Taylor was so appointed. ‘ 


: _Mr. Jim Biggerstaff moved that a pamphlet be printed setting forth the ex- 
hibits of the Society, and that a committee of not more than three be appointed as 


to the matter and make a report at the next meeting of the Board. Motion was 
seconded and carried 


The, Chair appointed Mr. Jim Biggerstaff d 
Robert A. Hefner on this committee. ee ee ae 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle on his request was excused as to the remainder of the 


Sine and on motion and second, unanimously carried, he was thanked for being 
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Mrs. A. W. White, President of the 89ers Association, with Mrs. W. M. Bottoms 


and Mrs. Edith Barrows Russell, discussed with the Board as to exhibit of the 
89ers Association. , 


The President requested that a written report relative thereto be .filed with 
the Secretary for future consideration. 


; The mending of the File of Travis F. Hensley El Reno papers (donated by 
his son, Claude Hensley) by Mrs. Gail Johnson was discussed, and authorization 
given for her employment to mend same within available fund. 

Hon. J. B. Milam moved that the matter be left in the hands of the President 
and Secretary. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that this Board tender thanks to Judge Robert L. 
Williams for securing the painting of Senator Robert L. Owen, and of his mother 
and of Sequoyah. The motion was seconded and Judge Baxter Taylor put the mo- 
tion which was unanimously carried. 

The Secretary read the list of applicants for membership. 

Life: Wm. C. Gillespie, Tulsa and Mrs. Hoyetta North White, Oklahoma City. 

Annual: Mrs. L. S. Cannon, Ponca City; Ben W. Carter, Durant; Alice Frances 
Cline, Durant; John Tilghman Cline, Durant; Mrs. O. J. Cook, Oklahoma City; 
G. E. Davison, Arnett; Mrs. Eloise W. Dugger, Sayre; Mrs. Andrew Durfey, Tulsa; 
Esther C. Finerty, Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. Samuel Flournay, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
W. E. Foltz, Fort Gibson; Dr. S. H. Gapp, Bethlehem, Penna.; Byron Hoffman, 
Miami; Mrs. John Kinder, Manitou; Dr. Abraham E. Knepler, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Ed McDonald, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles B. Rogers, Tulsa; Mrs. Cleo Dawson 
Smith, Lexington, Ky.; Maurice M. Thomas, Oklahoma City; Vern E. Thompson, 
Joplin, Mo.: Mrs. Maryetta Van Arsdale, Oklahoma City and Mrs. J. C. Weaver, 
Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Jim Biggerstaff moved that each be elected and received as members of 
the Society in the class as indicated in the list, which motion having been seconded 
was unanimously carried, 

The President transmitted to the Society the Transcript in the United States 
appellate courts of the record of “Brewer-Elliott Oil & Gas Co. v. United States,” 
donation of Eugene P. Ledbetter, son of the late W. A. Ledbetter who was a 
member of the Board of Directors for many years. 


The President also presented to the Society transcript of the Records of the 
Seminole Nation vs. United States, No. 348 and No. 830, United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Rev. J. T. Peery diary was discussed and Judge Robert A. Hefner moved 
that the President be authorized to have copy of this diary made for the Society 
at expense of its private fund. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President presented the J. C. Denton papers and the W. V. McClure papers 
for the archives of the Society. 

Mrs. Jessie R. Moore presented the George Hunt papers for consideration of 
the publication committee. 

Upon motion of Hon. George L. Bowman the meeting stood adjourned subject 
to call. 

Robert L. Williams, President. 
James W. Moffitt, Secretary. 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF ARTICLES 


Rosert L, Winuiams, Durant, Oklahoma, President of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, has contributed biographical articles to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma in the past. 


JOHN Barttett Meserve, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has also previously con- 
tributed biographical articles to The Chronicles. 


In this number of The Chronicles Bast. A. Hayes, M.D., Okla- 
homa City, continues his account of the late LeRoy Long, M.D. 


CarotyN THomaAs ForEMAN, Muskogee, Oklahoma, is the author of_ 
Oklahoma Imprints and of biographical articles whieh have ap- 
peared in The Chronicles. 


Dr. Bertin B. CHAPMAN is Professor of Oklahoma History at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanieal College, Stillwater, 
and has contributed articles for The Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly and The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


L. Hupparp SHartuck is Director of the Chicago Historical Society, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. A. RicHarps is the Director of the University of Oklahoma 
Museum of Zoology, Norman. 


BraprorD A. OsBorNE is head of the Technical Department, Tulsa 
Public Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Dr. J. 8. CuarK, Oklahoma City, is a contributor to The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma. 


1a dk ANTLE, Sulphur, Oklahoma, has written articles for The Okla- 
homa Prehistorian and The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety: 


1. Name 
Address 
2. Name 
Address 
3. Name 
Address 
4. Name 
Address 


Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
_ to its members. 


Nominated by: 
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